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The Passing of Acthur y 
_ ‘FROM AN ENGRAVING BY BLANCHARD, SC., ILLUSTRATING A VOLUME OF POEMS BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
F PUBLISHED IN 1878 


Frorence Hacue BECKER 


“And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: Te: ; 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, Ne “ae 


And God fulfills himself in many ways, - = ae 
34 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. c 
wing, 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? ere ; 


I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 


—A.rrep, Lorp TENNYSON. 


ce HE OLD order changeth, yielding place to new; and God fulfills himself in 
many ways”. These were the words of good King Arthur in answer to the 
lamentations at his passing. The old year dies and the new year lives, new conditions 
replace the old, new opportunities lie before us. Daily are the miracles of the universe 
unfolding before men’s eyes, daily are prejudices being shot through with light and 
new hope is being born. Two thousand years ago the law demanded “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” but our Lord brought a new dispensation and a gospel of 
love: “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


But men have blundered in their own conceit, and God has infinite patience. The 
reformation set the unity of Christendom at naught and shattered the universal bond 
of a mother church. Men went their ways, setting up new idols in place of those they 
had destroyed, but in spite of prejudice and narrowness and bigotry, mankind has 
progressed. A thousand years are as a day in the vision of the Chinese for their 
people, so with patience and courage they meet the “accidents and incidents” of life 
without loss of faith in their destiny. God fulfills Himself in many ways. 


“More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,” said good King 
Arthur to those Knights of the Round Table as he directed their thoughts to the 
Supreme Power and the possibilities of life if men but willed it so. The ideals of 
democracy and the millennium itself will dawn when the new order succeeds the old 
in the hearts of men and men give up their prejudices. 


“What hath God wrought!” was the first message carried through the air in grateful 
recognition of this new manifestation of God’s power. Fresh revelations of God 
change relationships between men. Nothing stands still in the universe. Isolation is 
neither growth nor peace, nor truly possible in a world so closely knit together as is 
our world today. 


With prayer and thankfulness may we progress, keeping in harmony with the ever 
changing order through which God reveals Himself! May the New Year bring 
strengthened ideals, higher hopes, dauntless courage to the world in which we live 
and a Happy New Year to us all! 
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HazeL WHITAKER VANDENBERG 


This is the first installment of a series of articles by the wife of Arthur H. Vandenberg, the distinguished — oD 
Senator from Michigan. Mrs. Vandenberg’s informal and informative notations on the events which — 
crowd her calendar make delightful reading 


REETINGS! I would like to say “Fel- 
low of the National Society,” but my 
Revolutionary ancestor was such a roving 
fellow that genealogists haven’t yet been 
able to pin the Revolutionary flag on him. 
However, I still have hopes that I may 
sometime become a member of your dis- 
tinguished body because from my earliest 
days I have lived in an atmosphere steeped 
with patriotism. 

Isn’t it fitting that my “official” year 
should start with the original party given 
by your Editor, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
in honor of your distinguished President 
General, Mrs. William A. Becker, and Mrs. 
Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion? In Washington, “F. P. K.,” as she is 
colloquially called, is almost as well-known 
for her entertaining as for her writing, and 
you can always rest assured that her parties 
will be “different.” 

The costumes worn by the young ladies 
assisting Mrs. Keyes carried the theme song 
of the afternoon. Mrs. Keyes brought these 
costumes back from Europe last summer. 
Miss Harriet Whitford’s peasant dress came 
from the Spreewald, a district about thirty 
miles from Berlin, and Miss Ordway’s from 
Buckeburg, a city near Hanover. Coffee, 
tea, hot biscuits filled with ham and little 
cakes were dispensed from a well-laden 
table. 

Mrs. Keyes is one of those women who 
is at home wherever she hangs her hat. 
She has the knack of creating atmosphere, 
whether it be in an old New Hampshire 
farm house, an historical abode in Virginia, 
or a small apartment. Her famous collec- 
tion of fans and dolls go with her from 
place to place and are always the center of 
great interest. It is one thing to travel and 
another to gather around you really unique 
mementoes. And yet still more wonderful, 
to be able to write so fascinatingly about 
these experiences! 


Congress Starts its Annual Show 


THE OPENING OF CONGRESS is just like a | 
first night performance or the opening _ 
day of school. It is a show all the way | * 
around—wives and friends in the gallery 
and the legislators on the floor! Whether or 
not they have been enemies in the past, the 
latter greet each other as long lost friends 
with much backslapping and ested 

This was the 24th Special Session of © 
Congress since the foundation of the Union. 
Almost every President calls one special | 
session. Abraham Lincoln’s call of 1861 
was probably the most historical. 

The fact that this was not a joint session — 
of the Senate and the House and that the - 
President did not read his speech in person 
accounted for a noted lack of enthusiasm 
and for the absence of diplomats. Even so 
one had to go early to get a seat because 
neither the House nor the Senate was ever _ 
planned to take care of crowds. Arriving _ 
at eleven-thirty (the Senate convenes at 
twelve Noon), I had to take a second row 
seat in the Senate family gallery, which 
brings up the fact that we had many dis- 
cussions in the Senate Ladies Luncheon = 
Club over reserving the first two rows for 


cheery Dolly Gann was there wearing a 
plum colored dress and a gorgeous mink 
cape. With all the sorrow of the past few 
— when she lost both brother and 
usband within a very short time, she has 
never intruded her troubles upon others. 
Only one new Senator entered the “Ex- 
clusive Club” this term and he had already 
served four terms as a Representative from 
Arkansas. “Off with the old and on with — » 
the new” is certainly true of Washington, _ 
but there were many who were missing the = 
genial face of the late Senator Joe Robin- . 
son whose place John E. Miller is filling. 
His appointment brought the Senate back 
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Capital City and Mine! 

was not in at but 


to its 96 quot 
Mrs. Miller s 
in the “Pres 
dential Pew” « 
the Senate Ga 
lery and wé 
elegant in gre 
and viole 
touched up wi 
orchids. Wi 
her was he 
daughter, Ma 
Louise, now 
college, and 
son, John F., J 

I believe h 
tory was made 
when Senator 
Hattie Caraway, 
the Senior Sena- 
tor from Arkan- 
sas, rose to 
make the an- 
nouncement and 
then escorted 
Mr: Miller to 
the rostrum 
where the pink 
and smiling 
Vice-President 
Garner greeted 
them. She is 
now quite dif- 
ferent from the Hattie Caraway who first 
took her seat in the Senate—an almost 
pathetically shy little woman. This day 
she marched down with ease and grace. 
(It’s so much more to the credit of the long- 
time home-maker who is suddenly precipi- 
tated into politics to make good that I feel 
particularly proud of Mrs. Caraway.) With 
the departure of Mrs. Huey Long from the 
Senate, Mrs. Caraway was femininely alone 
until a gallant husband came to her rescue 
and appointed his wife to the vacancy 
created when Senator Black was appointed 
to the Supreme Court. This opening day 
of Congress Governor Graves of Alabama 
was on the Senate floor, a privilege ac- 
corded only to Governors and ex-Senators. 
He could well be proud of his Dixie Graves, 
the fourth lady Senator. She wore no 
orchids, as did Senator Hattie Caraway, 
but bright crystal clips relieved her trim 


SENATOR BIBB GRAVES, OF ALABAMA, WHOSE “MAIDEN SPEECH™ 
IN THE SENATE TOOK THAT BODY BY STORM 
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black outfit. 
What intrigued 
me most is the 
becoming way 
she wears her 
soft brown hair. 
It’s rather like 
the old coronet 
idea but seems 
to be two coils 
around her head 
instead of 
braids—vastly 
becoming and 
original. She 
has an “air” — 
an intelligent, 
alive and force- 
ful manner. Her 
appointment by 
her husband the 
Governor lasts 
only until the 
Alabama elec- 
tion in Febru- 
ary. She says 
she will not be 
a candidate for 
reelection. 

It takes most 
freshmen at 
least a year to 
get what is 
called in the Senate “the feel of the floor”; 
but Mrs. Graves had been an active mem- 
ber of that body only four and one- 
half days when she arose asking for 
recognition which was given her by the 
Vice-President. She then proceeded—to 
quote my husband’s enthusiastic words 
when he reached home—“to vindicate 
womanhood in high places.” A bill was 
up which the South was heatedly opposed 
to and the Junior Senator from Alabama 
felt that she could not conscientiously keep 
still. So she made her maiden speech. 
And what a speech! She spoke about half 
an hour, moving down from her back-row 
seat to a desk nearer the wall of the Senate. 
She had a few notes but rarely glanced at 
them. She spoke with all the assurance of 
an old-timer. She was perfectly cool and 
collected. She presented a concise, cogent, 
consecutive argument which was marshalled 
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with all the genius of a master. Senators 
listened in rapt attention. You could 
have heard a pin drop in the ordinarily 
turbulent chamber. And when the Junior 
Senator from Alabama had finished her 
amazing performance, something happened 
which is against the Senate rules and which 
rarely occurs even under most provocative 
circumstances. The Senators gave her a 
hearty cheer and applause ran all round 
the forum! When Mrs. Graves took her 
seat, her colleagues crowded their congratu- 
lations upon her. It was a great moment 
for Mrs. Graves—for Alabama—for the 
-Senate—and for women. 

To return to the first day—over in the 

House of Representatives there was a good 
deal more excitement than on the Senate 
side. In fact, it reached almost the riotous 
stage. In the galleries Tallulah Bankhead, 
now Mrs. John Emory, the daughter of 
the Speaker of the House, Representative 
William Bankhead, “stole the show.” The 
feminine contingent in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has dwindled sadly in the last 
few years since the days of the three Ruths, 
Ruth Pratt, Ruth Owen and Ruth Me- 
Cormick, and that other picturesque figure, 
Mrs. Florence Kahn. But two “old timers” 
still remain—Democratic Mary T. Norton 
and Republican Edith Nourse Rogers. 
Much more recent comers are Representa- 
tives Caroline O'Day, Democrat from New 
York, and Nan Honeyman, Democrat from 
Oregon—more about them later. Five new 
Representatives presented their credentials 
but one among them like Tallulah rather 
“stole the show” because of his previous 
fame—Bruce Barton of New York, famous 
advertising expert and author of “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” 


The Various Embassies “Celebrate” 


A RECEPTION to celebrate the Anniversary 
of Polish Independence, given by the Am- 
bassador, Count Jerzy Potocki, coming on 
our Armistice Day, had a double signifi- 
cance. Right here miay I tell you a little 
about the Potocki family whose famous 
country estate, “Lancut,” is comprised of 
96,000 acres, and surrounded by its own 
forest, 30 miles northeast of Cracow. The 
estate is a little world in itself which for 
generations has figured in the history of 


Poland. Last winter Count Potocki’s 
mother, a brilliant, charming woman, the 
Comtesse Betka Potocki, born Princess 
Radziwill, came over with her bachelor son, 
Count Alfred, for a visit at the Polish 
Embassy. Washington outdid itself in en- 
tertaining them. There was a round of 
elegant festivities and by the time they 
were over the Ambassador’s wife, a lovely, 
rather frail, intense little Spanish woman, 
had to go away for a rest cure! The Am- 
bassador himself is a fine figure of a man, 
stockily built, muscular as befits the horse- 
man that he is. He is an exceedingly genial, 
entertaining person who has become very 
popular not only in Washington but with 
the hunting sets in the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia horse country. 

Inasmuch as the Countess has not yet 
returned to Washington, the Ambassador 
received with the Counselor of the Embassy 
and Madame Wankowicz, and the Military 
Attache, Adrozy Chramiec. These recep- 
tions are always large, usually averaging 
at least a thousand, so when I reached there 
it seemed like “old home week,” I saw so 
many of my old friends! Even Supreme 
Court Justice and Mrs. Owen Roberts and 
justice and Mrs. Pierce Butler were there, 
which was something of a celebration in 
itself. 

Later in the afternoon Joan Bennett, who 
was playing here in “Stage Door,” arrived 
with the first Secretary of the Argentine 
Embassy and “stole the show” just as Tal- 
lulah Bankhead had stolen it at the opening 
of Congress. Joan Bennett is a lovely little 
person and very much a lady—small won- 
der the diplomats crowded around her. 

At these affairs I always look over the tea 
tables to see if anything unusual is being 
served. Fortunately the wife of the Em- 
bassy Chancellor, Madame Poradzewski, 
who is a thoroughly well-informed person, 
gave me some real information. It seems 
the new chef had made every one of the 
delectable concoctions on that groaning 
table. Out of it all, the Polish doughnuts 
intrigued me especially—round, brown bits 
of fluff that simply melted in my mouth. 
Sometimes, I was told, these yeast-raised 
balls are filled with fruits but usually for a 
tea they are served plain. In the beautiful 
dining room hang two striking paintings 
of two great heroes—one of our General 
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Pershing, the 
other, Poland’s 
beloved Mar 
shal Pilsudski. 
Due tothe 
fact that we 
have such 
large Polis 
population i 
Michigan, w 
have come t 
know the var 
ous Polish rey 
resentatives i 
Washingto 
very well, and 
all of them are 
exceptionally 
brilliant diplo- 
mats. They ai 
the soul of ho 
pitality an 
great connoi 
seurs of food ; 
wellasar 
Some of th 
most wonderf 
dinners that v 
have ever at 
tended hav 
been given by 
our Polish 
friends. 


THE CUBAN 
AMBASSADOR, 
Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraya, a distinguished 
bachelor, was unavoidably detained in Ha- 
vana and did not arrive in Washington in 
time to welcome guests at the Cuban recep- 
tion for the very handsome, young-looking 
Mayor of Havana. However, the Counselor 
ef the Embassy and Senora de Baron, an 
American woman, rose to the breach very 
creditably, for they are an extremely popu- 
lar couple. 

The palatial Cuban Embassy lives up to 
the most glowing adjectives one can use. 
Its wide, red-carpeted, marble staircase 
leading up to the main floor is a most im- 
posing introduction. At the reception the 
other day, the guest of honor, the host and 
hostess stood at the top of the stairway to 
receive the more than one thousand guests 


who called. On either side of the balustrade 


MRS. HARLAN FISKE STONE, WIFE OF ASSOCIATE JUSTICE STONE 

OF THE SUPREME COURT, WHOSE WATER COLORS EXHIBITED 

UNDER HER OWN NAME-——ACNES STONE-—-HAVE RECENTLY RE- 

CEIVED WELL-MERITED RECOGNITION AND PRAISE IN WASH- 
INGTON 
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are rooms after 
rooms of equal 
elegance—a 
drawing room, 
music room, 
dining room 
and an enor- 
mous ball room 
where a Cuban 
orchestra 
played for danc- 
ing the other 
day. In the days 
of the Ferraras, 
the Italian-born 
Cuban Ambas- 
sador who was 
a noted connois- 
seur of both 
wine and food, 
we have walked 
into that ball 
room to a din- 
ing table, seat- 
ing almost a 
hundred, in the 
most perfect ar- 
ray your imagi- 
nation could 
picture—such 
linen, such dec- 
orations, such 
food. Many 
have been the 
charges in the 
Cuban régime 
in the last ten years; no Ambassador has 
stayed over two years, the present one hav- 
ing just arrived last spring. But the hos- 
pitality of this Embassy remains a by-word 
in Washington. And I fear in times gone 
by that the genial hosts have been imposed 
upon sadly, especially in the days of pro- 
hibition. The diplomatic invitations now 
have an R. S. V. P. in the corner and often 
enclose a ticket of admission, thus avoiding 
the well-known “gate crashers” of Wash- 
ington. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Washington Becomes “Art-Minded” 
WASHINGTON SEEMS to have gone art- 
minded this fall. The fever started last 
spring and apparently has taken on added 
fervor ever since. An unpretentious little 
announcement, “Special Exhibition of 
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N IN HONOR OF 


MRS. BECKER 


Water Colors by Agnes Stone,” is typical 
of the modesty of this talented wife of 
Supreme Court Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. 
I have always known that Justice and Mrs. 
Stone were art and music lovers but it was 
a pleasant surprise to find that Mrs. Stone 
was actually an artist herself. Inasmuch 
as “art is in the air” this winter, it was an 
ideal time for this display which centered 
around twenty-four sketches exhibited at 
the Corcoran Art Gallery. The Justice 
told me at a tea at their home the other day 


that he had great difficulty in getting his 
wife to show her pictures of which he is 
justly proud, for he is just as astute in his 
judgment of art as of law. All of Mrs. 
Stone’s painting has been done during their 
vacations spent in Maine and Mexico. For 
thirty years they have been going to their 
island home in Maine, “Ile au Haute.” 
There is a simplicity and charm about the 
colorful scenes which seem so delightfully 
real. Except for a few lessons Mrs. Stone 
is a self-taught artist, but it is very evident 
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that she has made a serious study of her 

How this busy lady has found time to 
_ keep up this work in connection with her 
many philanthropic interests is beyond me. 
Not only is she actively associated with the 
Y. W. C. A., Visiting Nurses, and the 
Traveler’s Aid, but she is one of Washing- 
ton’s busiest hostesses. Both the Stones 


enjoy entertaining in their charming home. 
An entire story could be written about 
this home which was designed entirely by 
the Justice and Mrs. Stone. It’s one of those 
_ places with a welcome sign over the door! 
‘They really designed it around the Justice’s 
7 extensive library. This room is a master- 
piece with its high ceilings and art glass 
windows, and around what would be the 
‘second story of this library runs a little 
balcony. A _ beautifully carved swinging 
door leading out of this room is divided 
in the center. Even with this large library 
it was necessary to have the “stacks” in the 
basement. 

Mrs. Stone’s Mondays at home are always 
a joy—not only because one meets such in- 
telligent and interesting guests, but it is 
such a pleasure to visit with the Justice 
who usually drops in toward the end of 
the afternoon to chat with his wife’s friends. 

To further emphasize the fall “art fever,” 
I must mention the fact that Elizabeth 

Roberts, the daughter of the Justice and 
_ Mrs. Owen J. Roberts, is exhibiting some 
paintings, two of which are at Phillip’s 
Memorial House. One is a horse racing 
scene and the other is a colorful picture 
_ of a pheasant in a corn field. We prophesy 
_ that more will be heard from this young 
lady in the near future. 


Portrait Exhibit of the Signers and Deputies 
to the Convention of 1787 and Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 


I HAD A RARE PRIVILEGE this afternoon. 
I spent it with the American immortals 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
Many of the members of their families were 
there and many of their little personal 
trinkets. We met at the Corcoran Art 
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of St. Thomas Jenifer, who served in the 
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quainted. I doubt whether there has ever 
been an occasion like it. Best of all, these 
old, pioneering patriots are going to stay 
in Washington until February so they 
will be there to receive any of you who 
call. All of which is to say that ART has 
even penetrated the 150th anniversary cele- 
bration of the signing of the Constitution! 
For under the auspices of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Committee, of which President 
Roosevelt is the honorary chairman, and 
Mr. Sol Bloom, Representative from New 
York, is the Director General, a Colonial 
portraiture exhibit has been arranged such 
as has never before been shown in this 
country—an exhibit of particular interest 
to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and by far the most important of 
any now on view. 

It is a loan display of portraits of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
the signers of the Constitution, and other 
Deputies to the Convention of 1787. Mrs. 
McCook Knox, as chairman of the Por- 
trait Committee, assisted by Mr. Winant 
Johnson, has done a perfectly magnificent 
piece of work. A recognized authority on 
early American portraits, Mrs. Knox has 
literally spent years unearthing old por- 
traits, proving their authenticity and get- 
ting them photographed. So she was the 
one person who could have put over this 
amazing piece of work. It was her idea 
to include portraits of wives and relatives 
as well as personal articles such as snuff 
boxes, drinking cups, silver urns, spec- 
tacles, miniatures, etc. (I think she must 
have hunted especially for Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s silver snuff box because it had an 
elephant engraved on the lid!) Many of 
the portraits shown have never before been 
exhibited, for example, the one of Daniel 


Continental Congress from 1779 to 82, 
and attended the Convention of 1787 as 
a Deputy from Maryland, where he later 
signed the Constitution. 

I found some of the Founding Fathers 
looking very grim and severe, particu- 
larly the Ralph Earl portrait of the Con- 
necticut shoemaker (later a lawyer), Roger 
Sherman. An unknown aartist’s concep- 
tion of John Blair pictures grim determi- 
nation on the face of this signer who later 
became one of the first Justices of the 
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Supreme Court. 
The Asher 
Brown Durand 
portrait « 
James Madis 
typifies the 
courage and 
firmness neces- 
sary to a sur- 
vival in those 
days. Butthanks 
to all of these 
Fathers who 
had the vision 
to establish an 
independent 
form of govern- 
ment, we have 
been left a po- 
litical heritage 
unequalled in 
the annals of 
history. In gaz 
ing upon these 
portraits, the 
wisdom, cour- 
age, and fore- 
sight are so 
vividly por- 
trayed by these 
early American 
artists that I 
felt like Pygma- 
lion hoping his 
Galatea would come to life. Anyone who 
spends an hour in this atmosphere cannot 
help but be a better patriot. And that is the 
REAL PURPOSE of the Commission’s na- 
tion-wide celebration. Everything has been 
planned with a view to giving the Ameri- 
can people a better knowledge of the 
Constitution and what it has meant to the 
country. 

The artists represented in this collec- 
tion had their obstacles and discourage- 
ments also, so I think it is only fair to 
mention them in passing, too. Though the 
great Benjamin West finally reached the 
pinnacle of fame, yet his beginnings were 
humble indeed. Coming from the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania, he first used Indian 
war paints and brushes made from cats’ 
tails. But his genius finally took him to 
Rome and then England which became his 
permanent home. He was the only Amer- 
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MRS. BETZY KJELSBERG, PRESIDENT OF THE NORWEGIAN COUNCIL 

OF WOMEN. VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF WOMEN. ON A RECENT VISIT TO WASHINGTON SHE WAS 
EXTENSIVELY ENTERTAINED 
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ican ever to be- 
come President 
of the British 
Royal Acad- 
emy, following 
the famous Sir 
Joshua Rey- 
nolds. To his 
studio came 
most of the 
young Ameri- 
can artists so 
that his in- 
fluence was very 
far reaching. 

They tell a 
story about Gil- 
bert Stuart to 
the effect that 
he was such a 
spendthrift that 
he did not dare 
finish his pic- 
tures and sell 
them, knowing 
he would soon 
have nothing. 
So in many he 
left entire back- 
grounds unfin- 
ished, illus- 
trated by the 
one of Mrs. 
Robert Morris. 
Instead, he would make copies which he 
sold for $100, which he called his bread 
and butter money. 

Other famous American artists whose 
work was of necessity uneven were Charles 
Willson Peale, John Trumbull, John Single- 
ton Copley, Thomas Sully and Robert 
Feke. 

A Frenchman, C. B. F. de Saint-Memin, 
has left some curiously valuable exhibits. 
He was a French emigré who had never 
drawn a line. Desperate, he began to 
make black and white crayons on pink 
paper. These he sold for $33 with the 
original copper plate and twelve prints. 
The one of the much photographed Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton is the only profile life 
portrait of the Signer known to exist. 

The Commission’s Historian, Mr. David 
M. Matteson, has written all of the splen- 
didly informative biographical notes in 
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- connection with every item of this 230 piece 
exhibit. The catalogue which has thus been 
prepared will be a priceless inheritance for 
future work along this line. 

I gleaned such timely reminiscences 


Benign old Benjamin Franklin, the 
Sage of the Convention of 1787, was one 
of six men who signed both the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. His portrait by Charles W. Peale 
showing the old-fashioned spectacles, 
and at the side of the picture, a streak 
of lightening, is simply priceless. 

And do you recall that Robert Morris 
(portrait by Gilbert Stuart), was one of 
eight members of the Convention of 1787 
who were not native Americans? And 
that he was also one of the six men who 
signed both the Constitution and the 
Declaration. 

That grim Roger Sherman, mentioned 
before, and Robert Morris, were the only 
two men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confed- 
eration and the Constitution? Sherman 
was a member of the Committees which 
drafted both the Declaration and the 
Articles. 

That Robert Livingston (portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart), as Chancellor of the 
State of New York, administered the oath 
of office to George Washington as Presi- 
dent? He also negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase, and helped Robert Fulton 
finance his steamboat. 

So if you are in Washington, don’t 
miss this chance of a lifetime to get 
acquainted with our grand old Founding 
Fathers. 


A Distinguished Visitor from Norway 


_ SEVENTY-ONE YEARS YOUNG—that’s Mrs. 
Betzy Kjelsberg, President of the Nor- 
- wegian Council of Women and Vice Presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women. “Equal rights for women” has 
been the motivating spirit of her life, for 
_ she began her crusade at eighteen. Many 
are the decorations her country has given 
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her in appreciation of her work; a gold 
medal by the King on her fiftieth birthday 
and another on her seventieth birthday. 
She lived to see her dream come true in 
1930 when suffrage was granted by Nor- 
way. In practically every way Norwegian 
women now have equality with men. Natu- 
rally Mrs. Kjelsberg is getting a great deal 
of satisfaction out of the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman as Minister to Norway. 

The dynamic Mrs. Kjelsberg is making 
a tour which includes New York, Chicago, 
Seattle, and California, where she will see 
her dear friend, Sonja Henie. While in 
Washington she was the house guest of 
the Norwegian Minister and Madame Mor- 
genstierne, and a guest of honor at a tea 
arranged by the National Woman’s Party. 

At a dinner given for her by a member 
of Great Britain’s Embassy Staff, she was 
the life of the party, though by far the 
eldest in years. Right in the middle of a 
perfect dinner, this Grande Dame arose 
and gave a toast to her host and hostess. 
It was a charming little speech full of 
youthful enthusiasm. The cosmopolitan 
group at the dinner, representing Denmark, 
Germany, Finland, Canada, England, Aus- 
tria and the United States rose with one 
accord to honor this great lady of Norway. 
More toasts followed—each a glowing trib- 
ute. To add to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning, one of the guests, an artist of note, 
played “request” numbers in a delightfully 
informal way into the wee small hours— 
and the Guest of Honor was one of the last 
to leave! 

As for the dinner—when mushroom soup 
is followed by lobster cardinal and that by 
saddle of lamb “with trimmings”—a salad 
and a gorgeous looking as well as tasting 
desert, I think it deserves special men- 
tion! 


I am just dashing off to New York for 
a brief holiday with official friends. We’re 
going to celebrate by seeing that grand 
new ‘political satire, “I'd Rather Be Right” 
with George Cohan in the title role. So I 
shan’t be out of the usual atmosphere even 
there. But it does make a breath in the 
daily round—a recital of which Ill con- 
trive next month. 
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By Cilbert Stuart. Loaned by Mrs. Jonathan Buckley 
Portrait of William Samuel Johnson 


Important Announcement 


HE PORTRAIT EXHIBIT of the Signers and Deputies to the Convention of 

1787, the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and members of their 
families now on display at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., is of 
such supreme importance that the editor feels impelled to devote a pictorial 
section {o this, to supplement the excellent account of it contained in Mrs. 
Vandenberg’s article. The following pages, proudly presented as a unique 
feature, will serve to give at least an idea of the priceless treasures which have 


been so skillfully assembled. 
—F. P. K. 
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Portrait by Benjamin West, 
MARY HOPKINSON (MRS. JOHN MORGAN) A SISTER OF FRANCIS HOPKINSON 
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a ae ee Portrait by John Singleton Copley. Lent by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


THOMAS MIFFLIN AND WIFE 
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y Ralph Earl. Lent through courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, WIFE OF THE SIGNER ee 
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Portre Edward C. 


MARGARET MARIA LIVINGSTON, DAUGHTER OF CHANCELLOR ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, AND WIFE OF HER 
THIRD COUSIN, ROBERT L. LIVINGSTON, WHO SERVED AS SECRETARY TO HER FATHER DURING THE FRENCH 
MISSION. KOTZEBUL, THE GERMAN DRAMATIC POET, DESCRIBED HER AS “THE YOUNGEST SISTER OF VENUS” 
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By Martin 
Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


BY ROBERT FIELD, OWNED BY THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Owned by Mrs. William Marshall Bulli 


MARY RANDOLPH KEITH MARSHALL, 

JOHN MARSHALL 
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Portrait by Gilbert Stuart. Owned by Col. Robert Morris 

Robert “Morris, one of the eight foreign born Signers 
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oo atop a hill looking north- 
ward toward beautiful Puget Sound, a 
man in the early ox-cart days envisioned a 
magnificent State building a structure to 
be the culmination to superhuman strug- 
gles in wresting statehood from a vast 
wilderness. Toward that end, Edmund 
Sylvester donated twelve acres of land in 
1854. And then, before his dream could 
become reality, he passed away. 

The “Capitol Place,” as it was called is 
located in Olympia, Washington. The lat- 
ter through the wisdom of the first Terri- 
torial Governor, Isaac Stevens, was desig- 
nated the seat of government of the future 
commonwealth. 

From 1854 to 1928 is a long time to wait 
for the fruition of a dream. But strenu- 
ous days intervened and, rather than expe- 
rience a repetition of rebuilding, it was 
considered wise to defer erection of a State 
house until that one best fitted for future 
needs could be a fact. As a result, since 
the creation of Washington Territory by 
act of Congress in 1853 from part of Ore- 
gon, the legislature occupied three different 
frame buildings. The Thurston County 
Court House had finally been purchased, 
enlarged and served as the Capitol until 
1928. 

Washington at statehood inherited from 
the Federal Government, 132,000 acres of 
land, which for the most part was timber. 
The proceeds from the sale of this were to 
be used for the construction of a capitol. 
Using a foundation as far as feasible which 
had been laid according to plans submitted 
in 1893 by Ernest Flagg of New York City, 
the present structure was age in 1923. 


Washington State Capitol 
Zor M. BEAL 


The editor is deeply indebted to Miss Beal, Magazine Chairman for the State of Washington, for the 
invaluable contributions she has made to this issue both directly and indirectly 


According to the accepted design of Wilder 
and White of New York, it is one of a group 
of buildings of which the Temple of Jus- 
tice was the first to be constructed and the 
Insurance Building, the second. At a total — 
cost of $6,554,396, the Washington State 
Capitol was ready for use in 1928. 

In so far as it was possible, Western 
materials were used; for the outer walls, 
Wilkeson Stone from Pierce County; 
marble from Alaska and Europe; steel from 
Pittsburgh came through a Seattle firm; the 
finest of oak from the Central States; brick _ 
from Washington kilns and sand from the 
hills along Puget Sound. 

Once inside the massive building, the 
visitor marvels at the great dome with its 
width of eighty feet and distance of 178 
feet from floor rotunda to its ceiling. The _ 
entire weight is 15,400 tons. It presents 
a splendid example of skilled workmanship _ 
all done on a magnificent scale with in- __ 
tricate carvings and ornamental plaster 
of real beauty. Encircling the dome is a 
wonderfully carved frieze that will ever 
be a reminder to future generations of 
their ox-cart pioneer ancestors. 

Suspended from the center of the dome 
is a six-ton chandelier, the splendid work 
of Tiffany, which took infinite care and 
much time to install. This is one of the — 
most beautiful fixtures in the whole build- | 
ing. Other fixtures and furnishings, mostly _ 
West-made, except especially woven rugs 
supplied by two Eastern firms, lend an ef- — 
fect of charm and grace wholly in keeping — 
with the huge proportions of this monu- 
ment to those men and women who braved — 
the dangers of a wilderness and carved a 
Commonwealth in the Far West. 
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MRS. CHARLE 
VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL 


“Washington, Beloved” 


Juura A. Heap 


This splendid editorial by a distinguished vice-president general serves to introduce, in a noteworthy 
manner, the fine features contributed by that state 


HE citizens of this state have a rich 

heritage and a grave responsibility. 
“For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required.” 

Blessings have been poured upon this 
state with a lavish hand. Benevolent Nature 
has bestowed upon different parts of the 
Union rich but differing gifts; to some, 
beautiful scenery, to others, fertile fields; 
to some, fruits, to others, grains; to some 
cotton, to others, grazing land; to some, 
forests, to others, great lakes and rivers. 
But it would seem that when she had en- 


dowed them all but Washington, Mother 
Nature had a little left of every delight- 
ful gift, and with an abandon of generosity 
emptied her cornucopia upon the Ever- 
green State. She planted our dark, tower- 
ing forests, poured out our clear, sparkling 
rivers; she set a multitude of heaven-blue 
lakes, spread out grain fields and grazing 
lands, sunk deep our mines, and gave us 
great numbers of fish and game. Then, to 
add charm, she provided an equable cli- 
mate and unsurpassed scenery, fringed our 
Western shore with white, salt-water 
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beaches, and 
almost sur- 
rounded us with 
mighty, snow- 
clad mountains. 
But these nat- 
ural blessings, 
like every other 
gift of God, 
must be utilized 
if they are to 
have practical 
value. So there 
have come to us 
gifts from every 
other part of 
the country 
men and women 
who have built 
and made the 
State of Wash- 
ington as a 
commonwealth. 
Many of us who 
have lived here 
most of our 
lives were born 
elsewhere, but a 
great percentage 
of those who 
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gifts. And from 
every settled 
part of the 
United States 
have come 
people who rec- 
ognized in 
Washingtona 
place of beauty 
and oppor- 
tunity. 

But the pio- 
neers were not 
only men; be- 
side them came 
their wives— 
women with 
stout hearts, 
deep courage, 
infinite pa- 
tience, active, 
efficient hands 
and steady 
eyes; women 
who could make 
homes out of 
log cabins, but 
who planned 
lives ordered 
after the Amer- 


are not native MRS. PELAGIUS WILLIAMS, STATE REGENT, WASHINGTON, ican plan with 
Washingtonians comfortable 


are sons or 

daughters of covered wagon pioneers who 
went to the Middle West during the fifties 
and sixties. So we really carried on their 
tradition, and “went West” as soon as we 
could. Across the Great Plains, over the 
Rockies and then the Cascades, have come 
the tall, blue-eyed men of Maine and the 
keen, strong sons of Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, who brought their best skill and cour- 
age to develop our lumber and shipping 
industries; Ohio sent ambitious sons to 
establish factories; New Englanders real- 
ized the great possibilities in the fishing 
industry; from New York and Michigan 
came those who visioned great orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries and peaches, when 
the desert should be watered (as it has 
been); from Iowa and the Dakotas came 
farmers who could see a state in the mak- 
ing, with countless acres of golden grain 
bending before the soft breeze; plainsmen 
brought their knowledge of sheep and 
cattle; mechanics and merchants, teachers 


and preachers added their skill and their 


homes, adequate 
educational institutions and churches, as 
they gave fine, strong sons and daughters 
to the new State. And how they worked! 
The little clearings for the cabins, fish 
caught in nearby streams, small garden 
patches started. a log school house here 
and there (and stockades for defense!) ; 
canoes slipping along the rivers under 
the low branches. Thus bit by bit for 
a hundred years, with splendid effort and 
high courage, has come the change from a 
virgin land to our present modern and cos- 
mopolitan state. The railroads came, little 
mills grew into some of the largest in the 
world; fruit from Washington tops the mar- 
kets in the East and abroad, our grain fields 
cover thousands of acres, our flocks and 
herds grow fat in the lush, green valleys; 
fisheries have become a huge enterprise; 
logging, lumber and ship-building have 
taken the name of Washington to the ends of 
the earth. Schools, colleges and churches 
are here in great numbers, sky-scrapers dis- 
figure our skylines, vessels from the Seven 
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Seas bring their cargoes into our ports, 
and our own and other ships carry our prod- 
ucts to distant lands. The second largest 
government-owned locks in the United 
States are in Seattle, making it possible for 
great ocean-going ships to pass through 
the Canal and anchor in the fresh water of 
Lake Washington. The glorious Skagit 
River has been harnessed to give light and 
power to part of the State, and the mighty 
Columbia—free for countless ages—must 
now be the servant of unsatisfied man 
through the dams at Coulee and Bonne- 
ville. 

We are Westerners, yes; our homes, our 
activities, our work and our play are, per- 


- far-distant states, as Southern homes and 
lives differ from those of the North. We 


over this state there live men and women 
who carry in their hearts and in their 
blood a little of your state, handed down 
from their grandparents. 
It is as true now as it has always been 
that “Envy loves a shining mark,” and 
Americans, in all the states, are learning 
that, to their sorrow. We know that not 
alone in this state but throughout the en- 
tire country emissaries of forms of gov- 
ernment utterly unlike our own are in- 
_ tensely active, and the alert, patriotic Amer- 
_ icans who live in the State of Washington 
are alive to the very real danger which 
threatens us. Since only the older parts of 
the country were settled at the time of the 
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Revolution, naturally the Nation’s shrines 
are to be found there only. But each gen- 
eration, evidently, must give its own con- 
tribution to Liberty, and the early settlers 
in the Northwest brought with them the 
same courage, love of country, and love 
of freedom that our fathers exhibited dur- 
ing the long struggle with England. Here 
many markers stand, testifying to the funda- 
mental achievements of these settlers; and 
the great necessities of this hour—when a 
troubled people realize that free govern- 
ment is fighting for its life in the very land 
which gave it birth—may bring out enough 
strength in present-day American charac- 
ter so that there may be found, even in these 
newer states, shrines sacred to Liberty, for 
to preserve a beneficent government is as 
important as to establish it. 

We need to ponder the awful price paid 
for Liberty, and the long years of its com- 
ing, “lest we forget.” The memory of 
our fathers, during many generations, suf- 
fering in dungeons, in exile, in torture 
chambers, the endless seven hundred years 
during which Freedom was being won only 
inch by inch—these will surely rise to re- 
buke us if, lulled by a false and fancied 
security, we forget the warning of Daniel 
Webster: “God grants liberty to those who 
love it, and who are always ready to guard 
and defend it.” 

“Thy sons, O Washington belov'd, 
Lift up, lift up their heads in pride, 
By whatsoever sea removed, 
To thee, in love, their lives are tied.” 


(From Washington State Song, 
By Edmond S. Meany.) 


THE PEACE ARCH WHICH SPANS THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY LINE AT BLAINE, WASHINC | THE 
EXTREME NORTHWESTERN CORNER OF THE UNITED STATES 


ashingtonians, truly-proud and happy 
be. But “blood will tell,” and all 
| 


An Arch 


ot Peace 


AMUEL HILL, THE “FINE 
QUAKER GENTLEMAN TO 
WHOM THE PACIFIC COAST 
OWES SO MUCH,” AND WHO 


Fr ANCES VAS PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE 
ee FOR THE “ARCH OF PEACE” 
PAYNE AT BLAINE, WASHINGTON 
LARRABEE 


at 


This moving story of the “Peace Arch” at Blaine, Washington, will strike a responsive chord in the mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American Revolution everywhere, for, as Mrs. Larrabee rightly says, “we 
believe in peace and honor every sincere effort to uphold its ideals” 


N THE 24th of December, 1814, was signed 

the Treaty of Ghent, which ended a war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, to the 
immense relief of both countries. It was a stupid 
war, which should never have been begun, and by 
which nothing was gained on either side. But it 
demonstrated that the Americans could fight on 
the water as well as on land, which was worth 
something. 

Also, it was unusual in that its most decisive 
engagement was fought two weeks after the treaty 
of peace was signed; but in those days there was 
neither cablegram nor radio, so General Andrew 
Jackson and Sir Edward Pakenham, in the battle 
of New Orleans on January 8, 1815, did not know 
what a useless sacrifice they were making; the 
news of the peace did not reach them till after 


two thousand of the British troops had been slain | 


by Jackson’s backwoodsmen. But years passed, 
and the treaty held, and there was peace between 
the Mother-country and her vigorous young off- 
spring. 

As 1914 approached and the hundred years of 

ace were being rounded out, one of Samuel 
Hill's fine inspirations came to him; he thought 
of the long border-line of three thousand miles 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada to 
the north, the United States to the south, with 
never a fort, or a sentry on guard, with friendly 
feelings and neighborly dealings; why should not 
a hundred years of such a peace be memorial- 
ized? Many such inspirations had already come 
to this fine Quaker gentleman to whom the 
Pacific Coast owes so much. He it was who was 
the moving spirit in the building of the beautiful 
Columbia River Highway; and to him, more than 
to any other, we owe the great Pacific Highway, 
unrolling its grandeur from north to south, from 
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Vancouver, in British Columbia to the very border 
of Mexico itself. So Mr. Hill proposed to build 
an Arch to Peace, and to build it on the border- 
line between the United States and Canada. He 
expected to have it ready and to dedicate it in 
1914, just on the turn of the century; but 1914 
was a singularly inappropriate year for a peace- 
monument of any kind, so his plan was delayed; 
but he did not relinquish it, and in 1921 the arch 
was finished and dedicated. A few months later, 
the great Marshal Joffre of France (a personal 
friend of Mr. Hill) was the honor-guest at a 
ceremony at the arch—an occasion never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. 

The arch spans the international boundary-line 
at the city of Blaine, in the extreme northwestern 
corner of the United States; it is surrounded by a 
handsome park, half of which is in the State of 
Washington and half in the Province of British 
Columbia. On one side of the arch is the in- 
scription “Brethren that dwell together in unity”; 
on the other side one reads “Children of a com- 
mon Mother”; on the inner wall are the words 
“May these gates never be closed.” 

The Daughters of the American Revolution be- 
lieve in peace, and honor every sincere effort to 
uphold its ideals. Wishing to have a share in this 
memorial, the four northwestern chapters of the 
State of Washington have given a bronze drink- 
ing-fountain to Peace Arch Park; the fountain 
was dedicated in September 1935 in the presence 
of members of the contributing chapters, which 
were the Ann Washington Chapter, the Gov. 
Isaac Stevens Chapter, the Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton Chapter, the Chief Whatcom Chapter. 
These chapters take pride in telling the story of 
this unique memorial to “Peace,” and in honoring 
the memory of its builder. 
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FROM IDEALIZED PORTRAIT OF MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D., PAINTED BY ERNEST RALPH 
NORLING OF LOS ANGELES, PRESENTED TO WHITMAN COLLEGE BY THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, MADE POSSIBLE BY THE GIFTS OF MEMBERS OF THE A. M. A. 
LIVING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


In Perpetual Memory 
The Story of 

THE WHITMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Mary SHIPMAN PENROSE 

This is the stirring story of Marcus Whitman, the first American doctor to practice medicine west of the 

Rocky Mountains, and of his lovely wife, Narcissa. It is also the story of the first institution for higher 


education to be chartered in Washington Territory, which was founded in memory of the Whitmans and 
given their name. It is a valuable document and an inspiring record 


**TT is a lovely situation,” wrote Narcissa 
Whitman to her mother on December 
26, 1836, describing her new home at Waii- 
latpu, “the place of rye grass.” This de- 
scription still fits the scene of green and 
fertile fields, watered by silver streams with 
its background of blue mountains. But why 
should it be made a national monument? 
The reason is to be found in one of the most 
thrilling stories of heroism and romance 
in United States history. 
On September 1, 1836, Marcus Whitman, 
M.D., and his wife Narcissa Prentiss Whit- 
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man, Reverend Henry Harmon Spalding 
and his wife, Eliza Hart Spalding, and a 
young man named William H. Gray, who 
was their helper, arrived in the Walla 
Walla Valley and made their way to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s little fort on the 
Columbia River. These five people had 
crossed the continent during the summer 
and come to the vast wilderness known 
vaguely as Oregon for a strange purpose; 
to bring the gospel to the Indians and to 
teach them the arts of civilization, par- 
ticularly agriculture and horticulture. The 
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little group of people were all of New Eng- 
land stock from western New York and they 
were unusual in their character and attain- 
ments. 

Dr. Whitman, the first American doctor 
to practice medicine west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was a graduate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western 
District of New York at Fairfield, after 
which he had practiced medicine for four 
years in Canada. He was five feet eleven 
inches tall, broad-shouldered, deep chested 
and unusually vigorous both mentally and 
physically. Mr. Spalding was a graduate 
of Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
Ohio, and had studied for two years at 
Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati. 
He was energetic and enthusiastic. 

The two women were equally remarkable. 
Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding were 
well-educated women of culture and refine- 
ment, brought up in Christian homes and 
accustomed to the comforts of Eastern civi- 
lization. There were no colleges for women 
in those days but both were unusually well 
educated for their time. Mrs. Spalding was 
a student of Latin, Greek and Hebrew and 
an accomplished botanist, and Mrs. Whit- 
man, a graduate of Miss Willard’s famous 
school for girls at Troy, New York, was a 
musician with a lovely singing voice. She 
was tall, fine-looking and dignified, per- 
haps not actually beautiful, but with a face 
which by its sweetness and charm won the 
hearts of those who saw her. Her shapely 
head was crowned with golden hair and 
she impressed the rough trappers as a being 
from a better world. A gentle friendliness 
breathed through her speech and actions. 
These were the first American women to 
cross the continent. 

Mr. Gray was a young man twenty-four 
years old, a cabinet maker and mechanic. 
In later life he published his diaries and a 
History of Oregon. 

The crude cabin of cottonwood logs 
where Dr. and Mrs. Whitman began their 
housekeeping on December 10, 1836, and 
the equally crude log cabin on the Clear- 
water among the Nez Perces Indians where 
about the same time Mr. and Mrs. Spalding 
made their home, were the first American 
homes on the Pacific Coast, the real begin- 
ning of American civilization. 

The little party were Presbyterian mis- 
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sionaries sent by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, then 
the joint organization of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational denominations with 
headquarters in Boston. 

The immediate cause of their coming 
was a strange and romantic incident which 
occurred in the early fall of 1831 at St. 
Louis. Four Indians, Nez Perces and Flat- 
heads, from the far Northwest had come 
there on a quest which they could not make 
clear because they spoke an unknown 
tongue. But it was reported that they had 
been sent by their tribe to bring back to 
them the white man’s Book of Heaven of 
which in some unknown way they had 
heard. 

When the story was made public that the 
Indians of Oregon were asking for the 
gospel, a great public interest was aroused. 
In 1834 the Methodist Church sent out Rev. 
Jason Lee, his nephew Rev. Daniel Lee, and 
Cyrus Shepard, a layman teacher, all un- 
married, as missionaries to the Flathead 
Indians. They settled in the Willamette 
Valley. 

In 1835, the American Board sent out 
Rev. Samuel Parker, a graduate of Williams 
College, and young Dr. Marcus Whitman 
to investigate the number of Indians in 
Oregon and the desirability of establishing 
missions among them. After attending the 
annual rendezvous on Green River, Wyo- 
ming, where they found many Indians from 
Oregon, Dr. Parker continued his tour of 
exploration while Dr. Whitman returned 
east, convinced that missions among the 
Indians were immediately desirable, and 
gathered the little band of five missionaries 
for the following year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spalding had been married 
in 1833 and had one child, which had died 
at birth. Dr. Whitman had been engaged 
to Narcissa Prentiss for a year and she 
gladly consented to accompany him to the 
distant wilderness. They were married at 
Angelica, New York, on February 18, 1836, 
and on March 3rd started on their wedding 
journey across the continent. The incidents 
of that great trip are vividly described in 
the diary which Mrs. Whitman kept and 
which is preserved in the archives of Whit- 
man College. 

The location of the Whitman Mission on 
the Walla Walla River among the Cayuse 
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and Walla Walla Indians, and that of the 

Spalding Mission at Lapwai on the Clear- 
_ water among the Nez Perces, was determined 
in a conference with Dr. John McLaughlin, 
the famous factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Vancouver. The mission party had 
visited him immediately upon reaching 
Oregon and had been hospitably received 
by him. He thought that the location of the 
Whitman Mission was perilous on account 
of the treacherous character of the Cayuse 
Indians while the location among the Nez 
Perces he highly approved. 
_ The Whitman Mission, six miles west of 


the present city of Walla Walla, was called 
. Waiilatpu, “the place of rye grass.” It 
was located near the junction of the Walla 


Walla River and the stream which a few 
years later was to be called Mill Creek 
because of the saw mill which Dr. Whitman 
built on it in the mountains 18 miles above 
the station. 

Narcissa Whitman thus describes her new 
home in the letter to her mother already 
quoted: “I can scarcely realize that we are 
thus comfortably fixed, and keeping house, 
so soon after our marriage.... We arrived 
here on the tenth instance, twenty-five miles 
from Walla Walla. Found a house reared 
and the lean-to enclosed, a good chimney 
and fireplace, and the floor laid. No win- 
dows or door except blankets. My heart 
truly leaped for joy as I alighted from my 
horse, entered and seated myself before a 
pleasant fire (for it was now night)... . 
We had neither straw, bedstead or table, 
nor anything to make them of except green 
cottonwood. All our boards are sawed 
by hand. Here my husband and his labor- 
ers (two Owyhees-Hawaiians) from Van- 
_ couver and a man who crossed the moun- 
tains with us, Mr. Gray, have been en- 
camped in tents since the 19th of October, 
toiling excessively hard to accomplish this 
_ much for our comfortable residence during 
the remainder of the winter. 

“It is, indeed, a lovely situation. We are 
on a beautiful level, a peninsula formed 
by the branches of the Walla Walla river, 
upon the base of which our house stands, 
on the southeast corner, near the shore of 
the main river. To run a fence across to 

_ the opposite river, on the north from our 
_ house—this, with the river, would enclose 
a _ 300 acres of good land for cultivation, all 
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directly under the eye. The rivers are 
barely skirted with timber. This is all the 
woodland we can see; beyond them, as far 
as the eye can reach, plains and mountains 
appear.” 

Two years later Mrs. Cushing Eells, at 
the end of her long bridal tour across the 
continent, viewing the “comfortable resi- 
dence” with unprejudiced eyes, describes 
it in her journal: “Aug. 29, 1838.—Dr. 
Whitman’s house is on the Walla Walla 
river, . .. It is built of adobe, mud dried 
in the form of brick, only larger. I cannot 
describe its appearance, as | cannot com- 
pare it with anything I ever saw. There 
are doors and windows, but they are of the 
roughest material, the boards being sawed 
by hand and put together by no carpenter, 
but by one who knows nothing about the 
work. There are a number of wheat, corn, 
and potato fields about the house, besides 
a garden of melons and all kinds of vege- 
tables common to a garden. There are no 
fences, there being no timber of which to 
make them. The furniture is very primi- 
tive; the bedsteads are boards nailed to the 
sides of the house, sink-fashion; then some 
blankets and husks make the bed; but it is 
good compared with traveling accommo- 
dations.” 

The remoteness of the mission from home 
and civilization was marked by the fact that 
the first letters which Mrs. Whitman re- 
ceived from home took two years and six 
months to reach her, going by sailing vessel 
from Boston around Cape Horn to the Sand- 
wich Islands, thence by a chance schooner 
to the mouth of the Columbia, and thence, 
through the courtesy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, up the river to Fort Walla Walla 
and Waiilatpu. 

In the little log cabin at Waiilatpu was 
born, March 14, 1837, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman, a daughter, Alice Clarissa, the 
first child of American white parents to be 
born west of the Rocky Mountains. She 
was the joy of her parents’ hearts, and a 
source of wonder to the Indians who called 
her the little White Fawn. The first great 
tragedy of Narcissa Whitman’s life was the 
death of this child in June, 1839, when only 
two ao and three months old. The little 
one had strayed unnoticed out of the cabin 
to the bank of the swift-flowing river close 
by, and stooping to fill her tin cup from the 
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stream had fallen in and been carried away 
by the rapid current. When, after some 
hours, the body was found, life was extinct 
and the heart of the young mother was 
nearly broken. 

Dr. and Mrs. Whitman at began 
teaching the 
Indians, who 
seemed deepl 
interested i 
their ney 
friends an 
teachers 
though their 
nomadic 
habits and 
their custor 
of going on a 
annual hun 
ing tripfo 
buffalo beyon 
the Rock 
Mountain 
made its su 
cess more di 
ficult. Th 
little cabin 
was replaced 
by a larger 
building wit 
more ampl 
accommods 
tions, partl 
for the add 
tional recruit 
who came t 
the missio 
and later for 
the immi- 
grants who re- 
mained for a 
time at Waii- 
latpu. Dr. 
Whitman in- 
tended and tried to make his mission self- 
supporting. The American Board gave him 
a yearly allowance of $500 to cover salary, 
subsistence, travel, supplies and mainte- 
nance. 

An American artist and traveller, T. J. 
Farnham, visiting the mission in Septem- 
ber 1839 gives the following vivid account 
of his visit. 

“September 23. A ride of five miles 
brought us in sight of the groves around the 
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mission. . . . We crossed the river, passed 
the Indian encampment hard by, and were 
at the gate of the mission fields in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Whitman. He was speaking 
Skyuse (cayuse) at the top of his voice to 
some lazy Indians, who were driving their 
cattle from his 
garden; and 
giving orders 
to yoke the 
oxen, get the 
axes, and go 
into the forest 
for the lower 
sleepers of the 
new mission 
house. Mr. 
Hall, printer 
at the Sand- 
wich Islands, 
soon appeared 
inworking 
dress, with his 
axe on his 
shoulder. 
Next came Mr. 
Monger, pull- 
ing the pine 
shavings from 
his plane. 
The Doctor 
introduced me 
to his excel- 
lent lady and 
departed to his 
labor. The old 
mission house 
stands on the 
northeast bank 
of the river, 
about four 
rods from the 
water side, at 
the southeast 
corner of an enclosure containing about two 
hundred and fifty acres, two hundred of 
which are under good cultivation.... The 
products are wheat, Indian corn, beans, 
pumpkins, Irish potatoes, etc., in the fields; 
and beets, carrots, onions, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, water, musk and nutmeg melons, 
squashes, asparagus, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
peas, etc., in the garden—all of good quality 
and abundant crops. 
- The seein of the 24th opened in the 
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loveliest hues of the sky—When smoking 


vegetables, the hissing steak, bread white 
as snow, and the newly churned butter, 
graced the table, and the happy counte- 
nances of countrymen and country-women 
shone around, I could with difficulty believe 
myself in a country so far distant from, and 
so unlike my native land and all its features. 
But during breakfast this pleasant illusion 
was dispelled by one of the causes which 
induced it. Our steak was horseflesh! On 
such meat this poor family live must of the 
time. . . 

“The breakfast being over, the Doctor 
invited me to stroll over his premises. The 
garden was first examined— its location on 
the banks of the Walla Walla, the apple 
trees growing thriftily on the western 
borders; the beautiful tomato and other 

vegetables burdening the ground. 

Then, to the new house. The adobie walls 
had been erected a year. It was about 
40 x 20 feet, and one and a half stories 
high. The interior area consisted of two 
parlors of the ordinary size, separated by 
an adobie partition. The outer door opened 
into one of them; and from this a door in 
the partition led to the other. Above were 
to be sleeping apartments. To the main 
building was attached another of equal 
height, designed for a kitchen, with cham- 
bers above for the servants. Mr. Monger and 
a Sandwich Islander were laying the floors, 
making the doors, etc. The lumber used 
was a very superior quality of yellow pine 
plank, which Dr. Whitman had cut with a 
whip-saw among the Blue Mountains, fifteen 
miles distant. Next to the “caral.” A fine 
yoke of oxen, two cows, an American bull, 
and the beginning of a stock of hogs, were 
thereabouts. And last, to the grist-mill on 
the other side of the river. It consisted of 
a spherical wrought iron burr, four or 
five inches in diameter, surrounded by a 
counterburred surface of the same material. 
The spherical burr was permanently at- 
tached to a shaft of a horizontal waterwheel. 
The surrounding surface was firmly fastened 
to timbers in such a position that when the 
waterwheel was put in motion the operation 
of the mill was similar to that of a coffee 
mill. It was a crazy thing, but for it the 
Doctor was grateful. It would, with the 
help of himself and an Indian, grind enough 
in a day to feed his family for a week, and 
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that was better than to beat it with a pestal 
and mortar. It appeared to me quite re- 
markable that the Doctor should have made 
so many improvements since 1834; but the 
industry which crowded every hour of the 
day, his untiring energy of character, and 
the very efficient aid of his wife in relieving 
him in a great degree from the labors of 
the school, are perhaps circumstances which 
will render possibility probable, that in 
five years one man, without funds for such 
purposes, without other aid in that business 
than that of a fellow missionary at short 
intervals, should fence, plow, plant an 
orchard and do all the other laborious acts 
of opening a plantation on the face of that 
distant wilderness; learn an Indian lan- 
guage, and do the duties meanwhile, of 
physician to the associate stations on the 
Clear Water and Spokan. 

“In the afternoon Dr. Whitman and his 
lady assembled the Indians for instruction 
in reading. Forty or fifty children between 
the ages of seven and eighteen and several 
older people, gathered on the shady side 
of the new mission-house, at the ringing of 
a hand bell, and seated themselves in an 
orderly manner on ranges of wooden 
benches. The Doctor then wrote mono- 
syllables, words, and instructive sentences 
in the Nez Perces language on a large black- 
board suspended on the wall, and proceeded 
first to teach them the nature and power of 
the letters in presenting simple sounds of 
the language, and then the construction of 
words, and their uses in forming sentences 
expressive of thought. The sentences writ- 
ten during these operations were at last 
read, syllable by syllable, and word after 
word, and explained, until the sentiments 
contained in them were comprehended. 
And it was delightful to notice the undis- 
guised avidity with which these people 
would devour a new idea. It seemed to 
produce a thrill of delight that kindled up 
the countenance and animated the whole 
frame. A hymn in the Nez Perces language, 
learned by rote from their teachers, was 
then sung, and the exercises closed with 
prayer by Dr. Whitman in the same tongue. 

“I attended the Indian school today. 
Mrs. Whitman is an indefatigable instruct- 
ress. The children read in monosyllables, 
from a primer lately published at the Clear 
Water Station. After reading, they repeated 
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a number of hymns in the Nez Perces, com- 
posed by Mr. Smith, of the Spokan station. 
These were afterwards sung. They learn 
music readily. 

“The course pursued by Dr. Whitman 
and the other Presbyterian missionaries, to 
improve the Indians is to teach them the 
Nez Perces language, according to fixed 
grammatical rules, for the purpose of open- 
ing to them the arts and religion of civilized 
nations through the medium of books. 
They also teach them practical agriculture 
and the useful arts for the purpose of civi- 
lizing their physical condition. By these 
means they hope to make them a better 
and happier people. 

“The 29th was the Sabbath... . At 10 
o'clock the Skyuse assembled for worship 
in the open air. The exercises were ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian form—the 
hymn, the prayer, the hymn, the sermon, 
the hymn, and the blessing, all in the Nez 
Perces tongue. The principal peculiarity 
about the exercises was the mode of de- 
livering the discourse. When Dr. Whitman 
arose and announced the text, an Indian, 
who had been instructed on the previous 
night, rose and repeated it; and as the 
address proceeded, repeated it also, by sen- 
tence or paragraph, till it was finished. 
This is the custom of the Skyuse in all 
their public speaking; and the benefit re- 
sulting in this case, apparently, was giving 
the doctrines which the Doctor desired to 
inculcate a clearer expression in the proper 
idiom of the language. During the recess 
the children assembled in the Sabbath 
school. In the afternoon the service was 
similar to that of the morning. Everything 
was conducted with much solemnity. After 
the service the Indians gathered in their 
lodges and conversed together concerning 
what they had heard. If doubt arose as 
to any point, it was solved by the instructed 
Indian. Thus passed the Sabbath among 
the Skyuse.” 

One might infer from the above descrip- 
tion that Dr. Whitman was a minister be- 
cause he held such religious services. He 
was not a minister but a medical mission- 
ary. He added to his professional duties 
those of gardening, farming, irrigating, 
lumbering, travelling, teaching, and preach- 
ing. The use of horse flesh for food which 


so shocked Mr. Farnham was discontinued 
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after cattle and hogs were introduced and 
became sufficiently numerous. Mrs. Whit- 
man wrote in 1841: “We do not need to 
kill more horses for meat.” Incidentally, 
Mr. Farnham was mistaken about the length 
of time which Dr. and Mrs. Whitman had 
spent at Waiilatpu; they had been there 
only three years. 

For a long time the housekeeping ar- 
rangements were a great annoyance to Mrs. 
Whitman. They lived in their original 
cabin for four years and then moved into 
a new and larger house. It was some relief 
when Mrs. Whitman first received a cook- 
stove in 1842, but the constant presence of 
the Indians, and their childish curiosity 
about the white man’s ways, caused a nerv- 
ous strain as they crowded about her while 
she was cooking and obliged her to clean 
the house after them. However hard this 
was upon her patience and her strength, 
she felt that she must maintain her own 
standard of cleanliness and not sink to 
their level. 

As the work at both Waiilatpu and Lap- 
wai expanded the need of reinforcements 
became deeply felt. Mr. Gray was there- 
fore sent back to Boston to secure additional 
helpers. In August, 1838, the mission 
forces were augmented by the arrival of 
Rev. Cushing Eells, Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
Rev. A. B. Smith, Mr. W. H. Gray and their 
wives. Before the new members went to 
their several stations they all joined the 
church at Waiilatpu, making a total of 
eleven members. 

The men of the mission were not the only 
ones to organize for effective work. On 
September 3, the women formed the Co- 
lumbia Maternal Association, forerunner of 
the women’s club, the P. T. A., and all other 
organizations of women in the Pacific — 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Whitman never had another child 
of her own but it would be a mistake to 
imagine that her heart turned hard. In | 
1841, she found a little half-breed Indian 
boy deserted by his parents and cruelly 
abused, and took him into her home as one 
of the family. Three other half-breed chil-— 
dren were treated likewise. But the supreme _ 
test of her greatheartedness came to her in 
the fall of 1844. The wagon-train of that 
year had arrived at the Mission and the 
captain of the train appeared at the door — 
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of the Whitman home with seven orphan 
children whose parents had died on the 
way across the plains. Before they died 
they had asked the captain to bring their 
children into the Whitmans and leave them 
with the doctor and his wife. They did 
not know them but they had heard they 
were noble-hearted people, and they hoped 
that the children might find a home with 
them. Here they 


homesick chil- 
dren, reaching 
down from 


years old, 
and Francis, 
two years his 
junior, to the 
two-months 


carried in the 
arms ofan 


of the 


little girls 


for she was 
lame. 

Not many 
women with 
adopted 
 ehildren 
already would 
have given 
even a thought 


to the possi- 


bility of tak- 


tire strangers 
- into her heart and home. Mrs. Whitman 
naturally hesitated. Turning to her hus- 
band she whispered, “Couldn’t we take the 
girls and let the boys go on down to the 
Willammette”? He considered the ques- 
tion and slowly shook his head. “No, dear, 
_ we cannot break up the family. It must be 
all or none.” “Then we will take them all,” 
_ she said, and they did, legally adopting 
them as well as the laws of the unformed 
territory allowed. And so to the work of 
teaching in the school for the Indians, cook- 
ing, sewing, mending, and caring for her 
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already large household, she added these 
seven orphans. Fifty-three years later when 
the Whitman monument was unveiled, three 
of those same Sager children, grandmothers 
all, told of this adoption and what it had 
meant to them, mother, father, home, kind- 
ness, education and Christian training. 

Oregon at this time was a vast and little- 
known country which belonged to no 

hough it was claimed by several. 
In 1818 Great 
Britain and the 
United States 
had adopted a 
treaty of joint 
occupancy by 
which it was 
agreed that the 
people of both 
nations should 
be free to do 
business and 
to settle in the 
country with 
the under- 
standing that 
eventually 
when the treaty 
had expired, 
the country 
should belong 
to the nation 
which had the 
most settlers 
on the field. 
The treaty of 
joint occu- 
pancy was re- 
newed in 1828 
and again in 
1838 with no 
immediate de- 
termination of ownership in prospect. 
When the Whitman party arrived in 1836, 
the employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany far outnumbered the few Americans, 
and it was likely that the land would finally 
be owned by Great Britain, whose represen- 
tatives were conducting an active business 
with the Indians in furs and skins. 

About the year 1842, differences of 
opinion developed among some of the men 
at the several missions of the American 
Board concerning the best way of conduct- 
ing missionary work at their respective sta- 
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tions. The Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, having heard of these dif- 
ferences of opinion, decided to discontinue 
the mission at Waiilatpu, and to transfer 
Dr. Whitman to the mission at Lapwai. An 
order to this effect was received by the mis- 
sionaries in September, 1842, through a 
party of immigrants led by Dr. Elijah 
White, newly appointed Deputy Indian 
Commissioner for Oregon. He also brought 
the news that a treaty with Great Britain 
was under consideration at Washington 
which was expected to settle the Oregon 
boundary question. The members of the 
mission were unanimous in their decision 
that he mission at Waiilatpu must be main- 
tained, not only because of the value of its 
work among the Indians, but because of its 
strategic location on the immigrant route 
from the east. It was expected that Ameri- 
can settlers would soon come in large num- 
bers to Oregon and that the Whitman Mis- 
sion would be of great service to them. 
Dr. Whitman decided to go east at once 
and present the decision of the mission to 
the Prudential Committee in Boston, but 
this was only one of his objects in under- 
taking to cross the continent in the winter 
time. He believed that the government 
at Washington was ignorant of the value 
of Oregon and its suitability for American 
settlement, and he felt that he could be 
instrumental in encouraging a great immi- 
gration to Oregon for the following year. 
On October 3, 1842, he started east with 
one white companion, A. L. Lovejoy, later 
a distinguished citizen of Oregon. On 
arriving at Fort Hall in southeastern Idaho 


they were told by the commander of the. 


Hudson’s Bay Company post there that it 
would be impossible for them to take the 
regular trail through the South Pass of the 
Rockies because the Indians were on the 
war-path and winter had already set in. 
Undaunted, the two Americans turned 
southward and made their way across a 
trackless wilderness, through deepening 
winter snows and terrible hardships, 
through Utah and Colorado, arriving Janu- 
ary 3, 1843, at Bent’s fort on the Arkansas 
River. Though exhausted from cold, hard- 
ship, and starvation, they found a clear 
trail east to Washington and Whitman 
started without delay, leaving Lovejoy to 
follow more slowly and to work up the 
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prospective immigration to Oregon. 

Dr. Whitman proceeded immediately to 
Washington. What he accomplished there 
will perhaps always be in dispute but the 
tradition among the missionaries and his 
friends with whom he talked is that he 
visited President Tyler, obtained a promise 
that the ownership of the Northwest should 
not be settled with Great Britain for at 
least a year in order that the expected 
wagon train might bring a majority of 
American settlers. He also conferred with 
Secretary of War, J. M. Porter, in regard 
to the desirability of establishing military 
posts for the protection of immigrants along 
the Oregon trail. There are no contempo- 
rary written records describing these con- 
versations but there are documents in the 
War Department attesting Dr. Whitman’s 
visit to Washington and that he went there 
before he went to Boston; the inference is 
reasonable that his patriotic objective took 
precedence over his missionary objective. 

From Washington he went to Boston, 
having an interview with Horace Greeley 
in New York on the way. He found that 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board had already rescinded the former 
order in regard to the stations of the Oregon 
Mission. After a brief visit in western New 
York to see his mother and the parents of 
Mrs. Whitman, he turned his face again 
westward. 

A great wagon train of immigrants had 
been assembling in Missouri during the 
early spring and was already on the march 
across the prairies when it was overtaken 
by Dr. Whitman, of whom the immigrants 
had heard. He was the only man who had 
crossed the continent and who knew the 
Oregon Trail. He was immediately elected 
as guide and during the summer of 1843 
successfully led the great wagon train 
across the prairies, through the mountains 
and across the desert of southern Idaho. 
On arriving in the Grand Ronde Valley, in 
present day Oregon, he received an urgent 
message from Mr. Spalding calling him to 
Lapwai, so he turned over the guidance of 
the train to Istickus, one of his Indian con- 
verts, who led them over the difficult wooded 
heights of the Blue Mountains to Waiilatpu. 
After a few days for rest and the purchase 
of supplies, the train resumed its march to 
the Willamette Valley. 
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Though Dr. Whitman’s responsibility for 
the gathering of that wagon train has been 
disputed, there can be no doubt that he ren- 
dered inestimable service to it in crossing 
the continent nor can there be doubt that 
the arrival of that great company with over 
- 800 patriotic Americans, 200 wagons, and 
2,000 horses and oxen, marked a turning 
point in the destiny of Oregon. From that 
time forward, Americans were in an over- 
whelming majority, and when finally by 
treaty with Great Britain the northwest 
boundary line was determined, June 17, 
1846, the line was drawn at the 49th paral- 
lel, and the vast region from California to 
British Columbia passed into the perma- 
nent and undisputed possession of the 
United States. 

After Dr. Whitman had returned in 
triumph to Waiilatpu, he settled down 
again to his missionary work as doctor, 
surgeon, teacher, farmer, and helper of 
his fellow men. The work of the mission 
grew with varying success, but after the 
wagon train of °43, American settlers 
poured into Oregon in an ever-increasing 
stream and the Indians became restless and 
suspicious. They felt that they were likely 
to be driven from their native lands and the 
home of their fathers and they came to hold 
Dr. Whitman responsible for the invasion. 

Measles broke out at Waiilatpu in the 
fall of 1847 and spread rapidly among the 
Indians and the whites, of whom at the time 
_ there were 60 or more at the mission. When 
some of the Indians died, despite Dr. Whit- 
man’s treatment, Indian custom dictated re- 
venge upon the medicine man. 

The cause for what happened will per- 
haps never be fully known. The Indians 
were by no means unanimous in their 
action, for many of them were loyal to Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman, but on the twenty-ninth 
of November, 1847, a sudden uprising of 
the hostile and disaffected element among 
them killed Dr. and Mrs. Whitman in cold 
blood and all the men and boys connected 
with the mission, 14 persons in all. About 
50 women and children were spared and 
for a month they waited in terror, not know- 
ing what fate would befall them. They were 
finally ransomed by a rescue party from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post at Fort Van- 
couver, led by Governor Peter Skene Ogden. 

Dr. Whitman had been called the good 
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doctor and was regarded by most of the 
Indians with admiration and respect. Mrs. 
Whitman was looked upon by them as 
almost an angel from heaven. Her sweet- 
ness of disposition, her kindliness coupled 
with firmness, and her striking personality 
exalted her in their esteem. Why, in a sud- 
den frenzy, some of the excited savages suc- 
ceeded in overawing their more civilized 
associates and destroying the Whitmans 
and their work, will always remain a 
mystery. Dr. and Mrs. Whitman were 
killed, the mission buildings were burned, 
the orchards hacked to pieces, and not a 
vestige of civilization was left to mark the 
spot where two Americans had labored for 
eleven years for God, their country, and 
their fellow men. 

Dr. Whitman was 45 years old at the 
time of his death and Mrs. Whitman 39. 
They died as became good soldiers of the 
cross at their post of duty. Their mission 
had been an outpost which rendered in- 
valuable service to American immigrants 
and to American civilization on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Several years after the massacre of the 
Whitmans their friend and associate, Cush- 
ing Eells, visited the ruined Whitman Mis- 
sion and, standing by the great neglected 
grave in which all the victims of the mas- 
sacre had been buried, dedicated himself 
to founding a suitable memorial to Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman. 

On December 29, 1859, he obtained from 
the Territorial Legislature a charter for 
“Whitman Seminary, an institution of 
learning for both sexes, in science and 
literature.” This was the first institution 
for higher education to be chartered in 
Washington Territory. In 1882 a new 
charter was obtained changing the name 
to Whitman College, and this continues as 
a living memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Whit- 
man. It has a beautiful campus of 48 acres, 
8 substantial brick buildings beside the 
central heating plant, a well chosen library 
of 60,000 volumes, an able and vigorous 
faculty, and a student body of six hundred 
men and women. Its standards of instruc- 
tion have given it a high reputation for 
scholarship while its simplicity of life and 
genuine interest in the individual student 
have won for it the title of the Friendly 
College. 


Whitman College students were the first their momentous journey to the present 
to attempt some care of the neglected grave. State of Washington, the Whitman Cen- 
In 1884 they built a low picket fence about tennial Association, Inc., was organized. 
it, painted it white, and made many pil- The purposes of this organization as set 
grimages to it as a sacred spot. forth in the charter, were “to assist in per- 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the mas- petuating the memory of Dr. Marcus Whit- 


sacre a granite 
monument was 
placed upon 
the hill top. 
At the base of 
that hill the 
grave was 
marked with a 
marble slab 
recording the 
names of the 
fourteen mar- 
tyrs. Twenty 
years later the 
remains of 
William Gray 
and his wife 
were trans 
ferred from 
Astoria to rest 
forever by the 
side of their 
friends and as- 
sociates Dr. 
and Mrs. 
Whitman. 

Yet the sur- 
roundings re- 
mained primi- 
tive and 
unkempt until 
the members 
of Narcissa 
Prentiss Chap- 
ter D. A. R. 
undertook the 
improvement 


of conditions and the beautification of the _ the present site of the grave and monument. 


. 
grounds. With the assistance of the mem- Already the response to the idea of the 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Walla Walla, National Monument had become country- . 
who sunk a well and put in a pumping wide. Great national organizations of men + 


system, they started a work of patriotic and of women had become interested. The 
service. They secured many gifts of trees, American Medical Association was glad to 
shrubs, and flowers, and dedicated much of do honor to the first American doctor to _ 
the Chapter’s funds to its care; but most of _ practice on the Pacific Coast. The Oregon = 
all they gave long hours of personal work Historical Trail Memorial Association was 
to make it a place of beauty. anxious to recognize one of the first path- __ 
In 1936, one hundred years from the finders; the General Federation of Women’s 
time that the Whitmans and Spaldings took 
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man and Nar- a 
cissa Prentiss 
Whitman; to 
acquire, main- 
tain and oper- 
ate a National 
Park at the : 
place of the 
Whitman Mis- 
sion site.” On 
June 29, 1936, 
the Congress 
of the United 
States passed 
an Act to pro- 
vide forthe 
establishment 
of the Whit- 
man National 
Monument. 

The Secre- 
tary of the In- 
terior was 
authorized 
-+."toacquire 
the site, etc.,” 
therefore the 
next work of 
the Whitman | 


Centennial 


Association 
was to make 
CAMPUS OF WHITMAN COLLEGE, WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. plans for the _ 
THE TOWER OF WHITMAN MEMORIAL BUILDING SEEN THROUGH purchase of 37 _ 
THE TREES acres of land 


in addition to 


Clubs, the American Association of Uni- — 
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versity Women, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution were proud to pay 
their tribute to the first club member, edu- 
cator, musician and heroine of western 
history. In addition the great National 
bodies of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches desired to acknowledge the 
consecrated lives and service of these serv- 
ants of the Cross. 

August 12-16, 1936, in Walla Walla, 
Washington, a four days celebration was 
held, marked by the united and harmonious 
spirit of the thousands of men and women 
who worked to make it a success. Speakers 
of National fame from all the great organi- 
zations came to deliver noteworthy ad- 
dresses. Each day a procession of his- 
torical floats was given. Each night a 
striking pageant, covering the century of 
Whitman history, was presented at the fair 
grounds employing three thousand partici- 
pants. 

The results of the months of effort of the 
Whitman Centennial Association, culmi- 
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nating in this four days celebration, were 
very real. An understanding and appre- 
ciation of two great National characters 
was widely extended. The historical sig- 
nificance of their founding of civilization 
in the Pacific Northwest was better under- 
stood, and enough money had been accu- 
mulated to purchase the 37 acres needed 
to constitute the site of the National Monu- 
ment to be given to the Government. 
Although Section 4 of the Act authorizes 
the appropriation of “such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
Act,” the acceptance of the site and the 
designation of the amount needed lies with 
the Commission on National Monuments. 
When this body has taken action Narcissa 
Prentiss Chapter D. A. R. will rejoice, with 
all the other members of the Whitman Cen- 
tennial Association, in the achievement of 
the purpose that has been theirs for many 
years, the consecration as a National 


Shrine of this sacred historic spot— 
Waiilatpu. 


Historic Log Gabin 


LOG CABIN BUILT BY SAMUEL BEDIENT OLMSTEAD IN THE KITTITAS VALLEY IN 1876. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLE 1877-1878. 
FOR ARTICLES USED BY THE EARLY SETTLERS. 
RICHARD OLMSTEAD, OF NORWALK, CONN. 


USED AS A FORT DURING 


SURROUNDED BY ITS PIONEER GARDEN, IT SERVES AS A CENTRE OF DISPLAY 
SAMUEL BEDIENT OLMSTEAD WAS A DESCENDANT OF CAPTAIN 
THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE OF HIS HOME HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTED 


BY HIS DESCENDANT, CLARETA OLMSTEAD SMITH, OF OLMSTEAD PLACE, ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON 
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Spokane House 


ANNE RvE ROBINSON 


Life at Spokane House was considered rather 
monotonous by some as there were no white 
women and it was the book-keeping center for 

1 the goods and furs that were exchanged. But 

was the Mecca for all the traders and trappers 

nd explorers, when the long cold winters set in. 
ne tells us that “there were handsome buildings 
ere, and a ball-room even. No females in the 
ind so fair to look upon, and no damsels could 
ance so gracefully as the Spokanes.” Fine 
orses were here too and the race ground was 
dmired. Game and fish abounded and the 
egetables added variety to the menu. The fame 
of Spokane House extended far. 

In 1812 some clerks. from John Jacob Astor’s 
: trading place at Astoria started a rival post within 
+ Cae “A an eighth of a mile on the same neck of land 
; ae s Spokane House, naming it after the manner of 
ne Astorians, “Fort Spokane”. When a short 
me later, Mr. Astor’s partners at Astoria sold 
f hile enh, ; im out to the British during the War of 1812, 

mt a he American flag came down at Fort Spokane, 

- be s it was included in the deal, and both trading 

ie posts became one. In 1821 the Northwest Co. 
was amalgamated with the Hudson’s Bay Co. and 
in 1825 the post was moved to Kettle Falls on the 
Columbia River, almost one hundred miles north 


KANE GARRY, TEACHER IN FIRST SCHOOL IN PRESENT WASH- 
‘ON STATE, THEN OLD OGREGON TERRITORY, IN 1830. SCHOOL 
TED WITHIN THE PRESENT CITY OF SPOKANE, WASH. 
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THE strategic position of Spokane as a trading 

center for eastern Washington, northern Idaho 
and western Montana, was recognized years ago, 
when that canny Canadian partner of the North- 
west Co., David Thompson, ordered his men to 
bring a supply of trading goods to a neck of land 
made by the confluence of the Spokane and Little 
Spokane Rivers, and to begin building operations 
there. This was in 1810, before Astor had located 
his men at the mouth of the Columbia or the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Vancouver. This establishment 
became known as Spokane House and was the 
first white settlement in the Pacific Northwest, as 


well as the first place where fixed commerce was , 


carried on. In the summer of 1813, agriculture 
took first foothold here in the Inland Empire, as 
Spokane and its surrounding territory is called. 
The turnips, potatoes, cabbage and other vegetables 
then planted did so well that the garden was en- 
larged in 1814 and the annual Astorian brigade 
from the coast brought a cock and three hens, 
three goats and three hogs to the post, much to 
the surprise of the Indians. 

The name “Spokane” is derived from the chief, 
“Tllum-Spokanee”, meaning Chief Spokane, and 
from his tribesmen, the Spokanes, meaning “Chil- 
dren of the Sun.” These Indians used to gather 
at this spot in great numbers to catch and dry 
salmon-trout, as well as to gossip and gamble. 
Hence it was an excellent place for a trading 
a At this location, too, tradition has it, was 

rn the future chief, Spokane Garry, the friend 
of the white man through all the troublesome days 
of conquest and settlement. 


of its former location, and it became known hence- 
forth as Fort Colville. 

Nothing has been done so far to mark this very 
important historical spot, as the property is 
privately owned and part of a farm. However, 
there have been suggestions that it would make 
a fine state park, as it is beautifully located and 
still a favorite haunt for fishermen. When people 
become acquainted with its significance in early 
history, it undoubtedly will receive attention. 


RARB OLD HYMNAL, UNIQUE OF ITS KIND, WRITTEN 
IN INDIAN. USED BY SPOKANE CARRY, THE INDIAN 
CHIEFTAIN, IN EARLY DAYS WHEN HE BUILT THE 
FIRST SCHOOL IN OLD OREGON TERRITORY AND SET 
OUT TO CHRISTIANIZE AND TEACH HIS TRIBESMEN. 
LOANED TO THE GRACE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MU- 
SEUM, SPOKANE, WASH., WHICH IS UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE EASTERN WASHINGTON HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT GRAY, COMMANDER OF THE “ THE 
FIRST SHIP FLYING THE STARS AND STRIPES TO CIRCUMNAVIGATE A 
THE GLOBE 


COLUMBIA,” 


of Gray’s Harbor | 


Teck: 
Compiled by Mrs. Paut BILLincsLey Burton, Washington 7 


This arresting article is from a booklet published by Robert Gray Chapter D. A. R. and from material 


kindly furnished by Mrs. 


yee discovery of Gray’s Harbor affords 
one of the first links that joined the un- 
known West to the historic East. Robert 
Gray, who, in his youth served in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, in his maturity made him- 
self master of uncharted seas, and on the 


7th of May, 1792, entered the harbor that 


now bears his name. 


se the early settlers of Plymouth. 


Captain Robert Gray was a native of 
Tiverton, R. I., and a descendant of one of 
After his 


H. W. Patton, of Hoquiam 


marriage in 1774 his home was in Boston, 
where he raised a family of five children. 

Captain Gray was an able seaman, and 
had also been an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary navy. 

When the American Fur Company pur- 
chased two ships, the Columbia and her 
consort the Lady Washington, designed 
especially to collect furs by cruising among 
the islands and inlets of the coast in trade 
with the Indians, Captain Robert Gray was 


| Robert Gray and the Discovery 
> 
| 
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chosen as master of the Washington while 
Captain John Kendrick was selected mas- 
ter of the Columbia. 

Neither pains nor expense were spared 
to give these vessels a complete outfit. 
The cargo consisted chiefly of the neces- 
sary stores and a good supply of hard- 
ware, useful tools and utensils to be ex- 
changed for furs on the coast. There were 
also numerous trinkets to please the natives 
such as buttons, toys, necklaces, jewsharps, 
combs, ear-rings, and looking glasses. 

The owners had given each commander 
minute instructions as to the manner of 
conducting their business with the natives; 
that no advantage be taken of them; that 
they were always to be treated with re- 
spect; given a fair compensation in trade; 
and that they endeavor by honest conduct 
to impress on their minds a friendship for 
the Americans. 

The vessels encountered terrific gales dur- 
ing the voyage and suffered from scurvy 
among the men, but finally met at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous at Nootka Sound. After 
some time an important change took place. 
Captain Kendrick concluded to put the 
ship’s property on board the sloop and go 
on a cruise in her himself with a crew of 
twenty men, while Gray should take the 
Columbia to the Sandwich Islands, thence 
to China to dispose of the skins, and home 
via the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Columbia reached her destination 
August 10, 1790, having sailed by her log 
book about 50,000 miles and thus Captain 
Gray was the first American to circumnavi- 
gate the globe carrying the Stars and Stripes 
around the world. 

In less than two months the Columbia 
again left Boston calling only at the Falk- 
land Islands on her way to the northwest. 
In June she was at Clayoquot after a pas- 
sage quicker by four months than the 
previous one. 

Captain Gray spent the winter in the 
vicinity of Vancouver Island trading with 
the Indians. In his report he says: “In 
the spring of 1792 I sailed south and on 
April 29th met Captain Vancouver, near 
i is now Cape Flattery.” 

Captain Vancouver reported this meet- 
ing in the following language: “Sunday, 
April 29; at Four o’clock a sail was dis- 
covered to the westward standing in shore. 


[ 39 


This was a great novelty, not having seen 
any vessel but our consort during the last 
eight months. She soon hoisted American 
colors and fired a gun to leeward. At six 
we spoke her. She proved to be the ship 
Columbia commanded by Mr. Robert Gray, 
belonging in Boston. Having little doubt 
of his being the same person who had for- 
merly commanded the sloop Washington, 
I desired he would bring to, and sent Mr. 
Puget and Mr. Menzies on board to acquire 
such information as might be serviceable 
in our future operations. On the return of 
our boat, we found our conjectures had 
not been ill grounded, that this was the 
same gentleman who had commanded the 
sloop Washington. Having obtained this 
information our course was again directed 
along the coast northward.” 

Captain Gray in his log book gives the 
following: “May 7, 1792. Being within 
six miles of land, saw an entrance in the 
same which had a very good appearance 
of a harbor. Lowered away the jolly boat 
and went in search of an anchoring place, 
the ship standing to and fro, with a very 
strong weather current. At 1 p. m. the boat 


returned, a found no place where the 


ship could anchor with safety; made sail 
for the ship; stood in for shore. We soon 
saw, from the mast-head, a passage be- 
tween sand bars. At half past three bore 
away, and ran in northeast by east, having 
from four to eight fathoms, sandy bottom. 
and we drew nearer between the bars, had 
from 10 to 13 fathoms, having a very 
strong tide of ebb to stem. At five p. m. 
came in to five fathoms of water, sandy bot- 
tom, in a safe harbor, well sheltered from 
the sea by bars and spits. Our latitude ob- — 
served this day was 46 degrees 58 minutes _ 
north. 

“May 10th—Fresh breezes and pleasant 
weather; many natives alongside; at noon 
all of the canoes left us. At 1 p. m. began 
to unmoor, took up the best lower anchor, 
and hove short on the small lower anchor. 
At half past four being high water hove 
up the anchor and came to sail and a beat- 
ing down the harbor.” 


This extract was made in 1816 by Mr. _ a 


Bulfinch of Boston, one of the owners of 
the Columbia, from the second volume of 
the log book, which was then in the posses- _ 
sion of Captain Gray’s heirs, but has since 
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disappeared. 
Vancouver's 
expedition was 
sent out to this 
northwest coast 
by King George 
III. It is evi- 
dent that Eng- 
land knew that 
this territory 
was being ex- 
plored by Amer- 
icans, and that 
her right of 
ownershi p 
would be ques- 
tioned unless 
she could lay 
claim to it by 
virtue of actual 
discovery and 
exploration. 
Much more 
could be said 
of this most re- 
markable navi- 
gator, Captain 
Gray and his co- 
worker Captain 
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. . 
many carried it 
to successful 
culmination on 
the 8th of May, 
1911. 

Gray made no 
record of a land- 
ing; if his feet 
trod the virgin 
soil of the Com- 
monwealth of 
Washington, no 
record of it re- 
mains. On the 
north spit at the 
entrance of the 
harbor there 
stood a giant 
tree, the “lone 
tree” of Damons 
Point. Because 
tradition links 
the name of 
Gray with this 
beacon tree, this 
was chosen as 
the place to be 
marked. 


Through the 


COLUMBIA 


Kendrick, for it 
was Captain 
Gray who with 
the ship Wash- 
ington, sailed 
into the Straits of Juan de Fuca in 1789, 


_ two years prior to the Spanish vessel Prin- 


cess Royal and over three years prior to 
Captain Vancouver. He was the first to 
sail the now famous Gray’s Harbor, and 
_ with his ship Columbia was the first to sail 


_ into the Columbia River on May 11, 1792, 


and by these remarkable discoveries secured 
for this nation this grand northwest. 
Because of the historic interest attaching 
to Gray’s Harbor and the importance of 
Gray’s discoveries in gaining and holding 


the Northwest for the United States of 


America, it was thought right that a per- 
manent record of these facts be made, both 
as a recognition due to the past and a legacy 
to the future. 

Robert Gray Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, undertook this work 
and with the encouragement and help of 


LONE TREE AT DAMON’S POINT AND PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
D. A. R. MEMORIAL TABLET SET IN A GRANITE BOULDER AT BASE 
OF TREE 


interest of Mr. 
A. O. Damon, 
on whose land 
the tree stood, 
the site was se- 
cured. A huge boulder of native granite 
was donated by the government and placed 
at the foot of the tree, far within the shelter 
of its branches. On this was placed a 
bronze tablet bearing the inscription: 


TRADITION LINKS THIS TREE 
WITH THE NAME OF 
CAPTAIN ROBERT GRAY 
WHO ON MAY 7, 1792, ENTERED 
THIS HARBOR IN HIS SHIP COLUMBIA 
THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED IN HIS HONOR BY 
ROBERT GRAY CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MAY 7, IQII 
THE SITE WAS DONATED BY MR. A. 0. DAMON 


Let us remember that it is not on tablets 
of stone nor in plates of brass that such men 
as Captain Robert Gray are honored, but 
rather that their memories should be for- 
ever cherished in the hearts of our people. 
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Copyrigi 
Wild Rhododendron 


THE STATE FLOWER, LUXURIATES IN WASHINGTON FORESTS 


| our cover design we are using a reproduction in color of Asahal Curtis's 
splendid photograph of Mt. Rainier. This is an extinct volcano which 
rises nearly two miles from its immediate base, the base itself being a mile 
above the level of Puget Sound. The Indians called Mt. Rainier “the mountain 
that was God” and John Lamb, following the same sublime > thought, has put 

his feeling for it into exquisite verse: . 


“O, mountain that was God to nature's child, 
What human words can paint thee as thou art? 
Mayestic, vast, pale, wonderful and wild; 
cold sublimity, a thing apart; 
Chiding the follies of the human heart. at 
Gigantic miracle of Nature's hand, 
Before whom man is but a paltry clod, 
Spreading thy mighty base across the land 
And lifting high thy crown*up toward the throne of God.” 


It was natural to give the preeminent place in the magazine to a picture of 
Mt. Rainier, but we felt we could not do justice to the beauties of the State 
of Washington without supplementing this by a special pictorial section, devoted 
to delineating some of its more outstanding features. This supplement follows, 
balancing in a superb manner one devoted to historic portraiture. 
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Copyright on pictures is released for the N.S.D.A.R. by Asahal Curtis 


DRY FALLS OF THE COLUMBIA—-NEARLY FIVE MILES IN WIDTH, ONE CAN HARDLY COMPREHEND WHAT THE MAGNI- 

TUDE OF DRY FALLS ONCE WAS, HERE WAS INDEED THE MOST GIGANTIC WATER FALL OF ALL GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 

ONCE A MICHTY CATARACT POURED OVER A SHEER DROP OF 417 FEET. THIS LOWER COULEE, WHEN GRAND COULEE IS 
COMPLETE, WILL REMAIN FOR THE WONDER OF THE SIGHTSEER 


).4.R. by Asahal Curtis 


THE WESTERNMOST POINT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. CAPE FLATTERY, WITH ITS MANY RUGGED ROCKS PRO- 
_JECTING FROM THE PACIFIC OCEAN, NOT ONLY FORMS THE NORTHWEST BOUNDARY OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
= BUT ALSO FOR THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES 
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Copyright on pictures is released jor the N.S.D.A.R. by Asahal Curtis ute 
A LOGGING TRAIN NEARS GRAYS HARBOR 


LUMBERING IS WASHINGTON’S FOREMOST INDUSTRY, THE LARGEST MILLS ARE LOCATED IN EVERETT, SEATTLE, — 
TACOMA, LONGVIEW, BELLINGHAM AND PORT ANGELES. THE LOGS SHOWN ABOVE ARE TYPICAL OF THE SIZE OF - 
DOUGLAS FIR TREES CUT IN THE GRAYS HARBOR AREA 


ot Castle Copyright on picture eleased \ 1.R. by Asahal Curtis 


; PRO- BRAILING A SALMON TRAP—-SALMON ARE BRAILED FROM TRAPS INTO SCOWS. OPERATION OF THESE DEVICES IS _— ey 
\CTON REGULATED BY FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS. HATCHERIES ARE MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT THE PUGET SOUND COUN- | “a 
TRY TO AID IN RESTOCKING STREAMS. LARGE SALMON CANNERIES ARE FOUND IN BELLINGHAM 
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Copyright on picture 


THE SECOND HIGHEST PEAK IN WASHINGTON, MT. BAKER, HEIGHT 10,750 FEET, IS SEEN FROM ACROSS THE WATERS 
OF PUGET SOUND 


© N.S.D.A.R. by Asahal Curtis 
7 ‘tn WASHINGTON DOUGLAS FIR—FINE HIGHWAYS BRING SCENES OF NATURAL GRANDEUR WITHIN REACH OF 
tee THOUSANDS WHO COULD NEVER VISIT THEM BY HIKING 
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ae Who Inherits America? 


ELIZABETH C. FRIES 


This editorial, written by the talented wife of a famous General, is contributed through ; 
the courtesy of the Committee on National Defense Through Patriotic Education 


EITHER the Vikings, the Spaniards, the Swedes, the Dutch, nor even the English, all of whom 
N had some claim. 

Only those people who came to establish homes—and had the courage to defend them; — 
who were willing to “strike for their altars and their fires”; only those who created this nation had a 
rightful equity. They and their descendants who added to its stability have an inheritance. = 

The Pilgrims, whose foremost idea was freedom to worship God, gave the first examples of real 
democracy. They defended even their right to go to church with their muskets. 

The Quakers developed a vast tract of land and became the exemplification of industry, peace, 
and neighborliness. 

The Virginians, the first of whom were failures at commercial colonies, developed a complete 
government when, as Cavaliers, they came to escape Cromwell’s wrath. So well was their system 
adapted to the broad acres and climate of Virginia that this self-governing body of freemen had no 
desire to return to England when royalty was restored on Cromwell’s downfall. 

The Huguenots, driven out of France by Louis XIV, created in South Carolina a strong and 
prosperous colony. 

Scotch Highlanders who fled to North Carolina, after their last hope of putting Bonnie Prince 
Charlie on the throne had ended in their British defeat at Cullendon Moor, duplicated their highland 
home in those southern hills and transplanted their own civilization. 

Even the Hessians added to the sum total of their own gifts as great artisans when they were 
stranded here after the Red Coats were beaten. 

ese groups whose ability and enterprise had made their own colonies flourish, fought for their 
irtis common interest of freedom and political equality and were fused into one firm nation under the 
Constitution. 
| Pilgrim, Quaker, Huguenot, and Cavalier, and their descendants had been united by their common 
tradition of the Revolutionary War for more than a generation before any great influx of outsiders 
came to them. 

Then the veterans of the Napoleonic wars sought new climes and opportunities and, most of all, 
settled government. They came and were absorbed. 

From the political turmoils of Europe in 1848 came a vast number of Germans who wished to 
rear their families in peace. Added to these were the hundreds of thousands who fled from Ireland 
on account of the great famine, but who wished to make permanent homes. 

Scandinavians came later with no idea other than home. They found that part of the United 
pee which matched their own country in soil and climate where they could renew their farming and 

airying. 

All of these peoples approved the American system, became a part of it and were largely assimilated 
by 1861. Thus at the beginning of the Civil War the country was American. 

For another generation, she remained an English speaking people. Then between 1885 and 1890 
the great industrial development of the machine age demanded thousands of cheap laborers. Steamship 
companies schemed with factory owners and penetrated every country, Tounded up immigrants, and 
imported them. Some countries even sentenced their, petty criminals to “transportation”. Numberless 
thousands came. That generation saw whole communities where the foreigners remained alien, in 
thought and language. 

Even before the World War, statesmen were trying to stop this alien influx and to protect the 
United States. After the World War, millions of people, broken and homeless started the rush for 
the Promised Land. Hordes broke through the let down bars and rushed in from the Near East, until 
we now have fourteen million foreign born of whom seven million are still unnaturalized. 

To shut out the undesirable aliens, America passed an immigration law with quotas based on 
the census of 1890, the end of a distinct era. Notwithstanding the many precautions, we are supposed 
to have three million illegal entrants with one and a half million at one time on relief. Many of the 
Aliens of illegal entry are here to create unrest and spread pernicious doctrines, to help in the world 
conspiracy to overthrow the basic principles of this government and of all governments. 
oie It is self evident that all. those who built America gave it stability and defended it are the rightful 
inheritors. 

We whose ancestors fought and bled and died to found this nation; we, who ourselves founded 
homes, developed resources and helped to carry on a great tradition; we whose work has been con- 
structive and creative in the cause of democracy; we must defend it from all alien foes. 

We, the heirs of that great silent company of nation builders gone before, WE inherit America! 
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“THE OLD DOE PLACE” AT NEWBURY, VERMONT, NOW THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD F. DARLING, 
AND THE SCENE OF MRS. DARLING’S ARTICLE, “ANTIQUES AT HOME.” MRS. DARLING IS A MEMBER OF THE 
OXBOW CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 


Antiques at Home 


Here is an article as practical as it is pleasant, about a resourceful and capable woman’s venture in the 
field of antiques and the success she achieved in unexploited territory 


T SEEMS a great many years since I first 
decided to use our lovely old farm house 
for an antique shop. It was long before the 
depression, so that has no bearing upon the 
matter. I was not starving, and my chil- 
dren only went barefoot because they hated 
to wear shoes. I was not bored by idleness 
nor had I any false ideas of my qualifica- 
tions as a business woman. I could see, 
however, that the farm would never educate 
my riotous four. It fed them and amused 
them and gave them a foundation of prac- 


tical common sense that has always meant 
more to them than any formal education, 
but I craved luxuries for them, and I sup- 
pose that my own energy and ambition 
were aching for an outlet. I tried different 
ways of earning money, but the care of the 
house and children interfered with most 
things that I could do. The farm budget 
would not pay for nursemaids or cooks, so 
I was the nurse, and the cook, the enter- 
tainer of children, and made feeble efforts 
to keep the house swept and the silver pol- 
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ished. Looking backward, it seems hardly 
the most promising setup for an antique 
shop, but here we are, still in it. 

To balance this drag, I had a lovely 
house, an almost unexploited territory, and 
innate sense of what was worth while, al- 
though that led me sadly astray at times, 
and an ability to “fix” things up with paint 
or glue, or thread and needle. That faculty 
was a great help to me. Best of all, I had a 
dilapidated car, used for everything on the 
farm. I could get about, and that was half 
the battle. I could read, and quickly 
absorbed all the information that our li- 
brary afforded on the allied subjects which 
are covered by the all-embracing term: an- 
tiques. The books available at that time 
had very little to tell a beginner in compari- 
son with the ones of to-day. All blown 
glass was Steigel, and all pressed glass was 
Sandwich. That made it simple for the 
dealers of that early day, but not exactly the 
correct way to approach the difficult subject 
of glass and its classification. 

My inspiration to start this new enter- 
prise came through a comb-back Windsor 
chair which I bought at an auction for two 
dollars. I used the housekeeping money 
and I felt so guilty about it that I was 
ashamed to look at that chair! Then an 
antique dealer happened to stop and spot- 
ted my chair immediately. He offered me 
twenty-five dollars for it and did I grab for 
that money! An idea was born in my brain 
at the first sight of those crisp green bills, 
and I was off on a new tangent. It takes 
very little to start a war and this was to be 
a long and hard one. That was back in 
1920, and the battle still rages. This money 


was much more easily earned than if it had ° 


been the result of feeding boarders, slaving 
away over a hot stove. That was then the 
general method of augmenting the farm in- 
come, just as the “Tourist” signs still pro- 
claim it to be. 

The next thing was to win over my family 
and to get a little stake. The idea struck my 
husband as having possibilities, as witness 
the Windsor chair, but he considered it 
absolutely unworkable, taking my ignor- 
ance and lack of capital as hopeless 
obstacles. Then too, I suppose that he had 
visions of undarned socks and pieless din- 
ners. Poor man, he little dreamed how 
neglected he would become, or he never 
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would have given in to my persuasion. Our 
parents thought it insane, for ladies didn’t 
do that sort of thing then. Ladies might 
wash and iron and bake and scrub, but they 
did not go out and earn money when they 
had husbands to look after all that. My 
brother-in-law came to my rescue. He 
thought it worth trying, and more than that, 
he was willing to lend me enough money to 
extend my original stake several times. I 
opened a checking account, and ordered a 
sign painted, regardless of having any 
stock, and then I began to look around to 
see what I could buy. 

It was then June, and there was no time 
to lose, for here in Northern New England 
the open season on antiques is short. Slow- 
ly it dawned on me that I had no idea what 
to pay for anything, or what to ask for it. 
The idea was to make a profit, and the in- 
trinsic value didn’t concern me much at 
first. I had to select what someone else 
would buy at a price that permitted me to 
add a comfortable margin. In buying an- 
tiques in an attic, one does not choose. 
Here is this, and there is that, and you take 
it or leave it. How was I to know what to 
take and what to leave? I do not know yet. 
As in many business ventures, my small 
capital was my salvation. I couldn’t very 
well pay too much for anything because I 
was trying to start a whole shop on what 
would to-day mean the price of one good 
desk. I worked out the best system ever 
devised to protect the greedy dealer. I 
gathered a group of articles together and 
then offered a lump sum for the collection. 
As long as the offer was kept low enough I 
just couldn’t lose. By the law of averages 
something had to be good enough to pay 
out. I listed the articles separately and 
divided the cost pro rata. I have yet to 
learn a better way to buy. Now I am at a 
disadvantage for I cannot plead ignorance 
as an excuse for a low offer, as I could then. 

Those purchases still stand out in my 
mind. The thrill of digging around in dark 
corners for something neglected and for- 
gotten is like no other, unless the landing 
of a huge fish. The idea is the same, except 
that the fisherman has cleaner air to breathe 
while he is playing with the victim. I 
can remember one auction on a remote 
New Hampshire farm. I took all the chil- 
dren, the large collie who was our constant 
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THE NORTH PARLOR AT THE “OLD DOE PLACE.” 


NOTE THE INTERESTING WINDOW SHUTTERS THAT FOLD 


INTO THE CASINGS 


companion, a quantity of lunch and we 
went for the day. The children explored 
the farm while I took in the auction. | 
bought madly, chairs, tables, beds, a large 
book case, an enormous brass kettle and so 
on. I was fifteen miles from home, and my 
tiny car was quite well filled with the fam- 
I never thought of that while the ex- 
citement of the sale was on. Then when I 
had paid my bill, which came to something 
like thirty dollars, I said that I would send 
for the things the next day. But no, I must 
take them now or else leave them to the 
mercies of the elements and the neighbors. 
No one would be there tomorrow. We stood 
around and took account of stock. There 
was a small touring car and here was a 
large load of furniture. I found a man who 
would help me, and we schemed until all 
that plunder was on the car. We put down 
the top, and the book case lay flat across 


making a sort of platform. The kettle was 
hung from one end, I remember. The bed 
posts and the children stuck their heads up 
through the shelves of the bookcase and the 
chairs were tied on behind. The crowning 
touch was the feather beds that came with 
the bed steads. The ticks were of homespun 
linen and couldn’t be left behind, so up on 
top they went. That trip home was memor- 
able. I held the dog by the collar on the 
running board, and drove with one hand, 
having to slow down when the least bump 
in the road appeared, and the road was al- 
most all bumps in those days. We brought 
our load safely into the home dooryard, and 
were met by shrieks of mirth. On such ex- 
periences was our business built, the variety 
is endless, and fresh fun and thrill is always 
around the corner. 

As might be imagined, those first pur- 
chases were made so hastily that nothing 
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THE OLD KITCHEN WHERE THE WOMEN OF THE FAMILY FED THE BRITISH SOLDIERS WHILE THE MEN 
SPREAD THE ALARM THAT THEY WERE IN THE VALLEY 


was very choice. Quantity was the idea, 
and quality might come too if it could. By 
the time the sign was ready I had cleared all 
of our personal belongings out of my front 
sitting room, and it was filled with antiques. 
Then all I had to do was to wait for cus- 
tomers and it was with trepidation that I 
watched for a car to slow down and turn in. 
The children were intensely interested, hav- 
ing helped all along the line. For days no 
one stopped. I felt more and more sure 
that it was all a hideous mistake on my part. 
The little old inferiority complex was tell- 
ing me that I had been crazy to attempt 
such a thing. 

Then a car drove into the yard and sev- 
eral people came in. The children hung 
around in the background and the farm 
help looked the car over with the greatest 
interest, while inside the house I was learn- 
ing a thing or two. That fatal remark “Is 
this all you have?” came almost at once. 


I was so mortified that I wished that the 
crack in the old floor at my feet would open 
up and drop me right through into the cel- 
lar. I hear that said many times now, and 
it means no more than a remark about the 


_ weather, but it was awful then. It made me 


feel that I must have quantities of things 
and that only by having everything all at 
once could I succeed. Luckily my money 
was all spent, so I had to be patient and 
wait for sales. Before long I actually sold 
some things, and bought more to replace 
them. Dealers of whose existence I had 
never dreamed turned up and told me a lot 
that I needed to know. I shall always be 
grateful to the helpful ones, for my ignor- 
ance was colossal. I could not run around 
pricing things at first, for there were no 
shops, and it was not for two years that I 
felt that I could afford to go to Boston and 
shop around, absorbing all the information 
that I could. Then I learned how dreadful 
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some of my supposedly antique things had 
been, and I also learned that many things 
that I had priced on the system of cost plus, 
had been worth many times what I had re- 
ceived for them. It was a good system, 
nevertheless, and that first year I multi- 
plied my capital many times. 

The next year I furnished nearly all my 
rooms with antiques-for-sale. We lived 
around among them, and sold the beds we 
slept in, the bureaus in which we kept our 
clothes. It took a bit of juggling to make 
an effect in a large house with such limited 
means, but little by little it was accom- 
plished. I scraped and re-finished and 
painted. I did over trays, decorated furni- 
ture, repaired rugs and a little of every- 
thing during those first years. There is 
nothing more satisfactory than to take a 
shabby old thing and make it beautiful. 
Even the grubby jobs, such as mending 
hooked rugs and scraping six coats of paint 
off a chair, repay one nobly for all the time 
and effort. 

Our house was built in two parts, the ell, 
which is painted white, is of very early con- 
struction and apparently was the original 
 settler’s house. Then, in 1820, when they 
_ had become established, they built the brick 
part in a more formal Georgian manner. | 
love the old part of the house best, and we 
use the big main room which was once the 
family gathering place, as a home for the 
utensils and furnishings of their simple life. 
The old fireplace was intact, and when we 
tore away the brick facing which blocked it, 
there was a kettle hanging on the crane, just 
as it had been when it was closed up years 
_ ago. In our grandmother’s day, twenty-five 
men ate in that old kitchen, for all of these 
wide meadows had to be mowed by hand. 
The beans and bread and pies were all 
baked in the brick oven. 

In this same old room during the Revo- 
lution, the women of the family fed a party 
of British scouts, who were exploring the 
Connecticut Valley, with the possibility of 
using it as a roadway for an invading army 
from Canada. The men of the family went 
around the edge of the hill, out of sight, and 
warned the villagers that the British were 
coming, and there was a great to-do. The 
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weary British soldiers must have loved that 
low and comforting room. We like to have 
the tradition to give us a first-hand connec- 
tion with those days. 

When I hear women rave and gush about 
how they would love to have an antique 
shop, I feel as though I would have to stop 
them. It has been a lot of fun, and more 
interesting than almost any business I 
know, but it is not easy, any more than any 
other business is easy. The hours are long 
and trying. People are unreasonable or 
demanding or rude. One must have a 
memory equal to that of a classical scholar, 
for you have to know pewter marks, silver 
marks, glass patterns, history of furniture, 
of sections of everything. A cross section 
of the convolutions of my brain would be a 
blur of telephone numbers, street addresses, 
faces, places as well as all the subject mat- 
ter that I am supposed to know. Not only 
are you supposed to know it, but you must 
be able to make the other fellow know that 
you know it, and that is another thing. More 
than anything, you must have the nerve to 
gamble on your own judgment. When you 
are buying, you can not run and ask advice 
or look it up. You have to make decisions 
quickly. 

A group of antique dealers were gathered 
together not long ago at a show, and each 
one was complaining of the conditions that 
we have been up against the last five years, 
and comparing notes about how hard it was 
to earn a living this way. One of the men 
said suddenly, “You don’t like this busi- 
ness. What would vou do if you weren’t in 
it?” Not one of the group could think of 
anything that he was willing to take in ex- 
change for his present calling. After all, it 
may be hard, and it may be a luxury busi- 
ness, for prosperous days, but we are in it, 
and most of us couldn’t be coaxed to do 
anything else. After all, that is the test. 
Every day brings something new, interest- 
ing people, thrilling finds, and that keeps 
us young and active. The old home gives 
pleasure and even instruction to many, and 
there is no question but that we are keeping 
alive the traditions of the days when our 
ancestors fought hardship and privation to 
make this home in the wilderness. aren 
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One Who Wept 


EDITH HARLAN 


“Rachel Weeping for Her Children, and Would Not 
Be Comforted, Because They are Not.” 
MatrtTHew 2:18 = 
The chiming bells on Christmas night ys 40 
Pealed over all the land. 7 

The air was keen, the stars were bright, 

The moon was on the sand, 

But one knelt, weeping, hid from sight 

That none might understand. 
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All through the cool and fragrant air 
: : A song swelled from the sky, 
As angel voices did declare 
Their praise to God on high— 
> _ And still one knelt and waited there, 
was so small, son, To hear a missing cry. 
0 young amid the throng 
Of angels carolling to One 
ho lived to right all wrong. 
She listened, e’er it had begun, 
To hear him thro’ the song. Bald Throughout the night, ’neath stars ablaze 
; She wept and longed to hear 
Her little child amidst the maze 
‘Of voices, high and clear. 
“I heard the Christ Child's hymn of praise, 
Through mine,” she sobbed—‘Last Year!”’ 
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Life in Colonial America | 
Mary ALLISON GOODHUE 


VIII—Colonial Holidays 


In this article Mrs. Goodhue continues her fine series, illuminating different phases of early life in 
our country 


TRANGELY enough, the letters and 

documents of the Colonial Period in 
America reveal almost nothing of the man- 
ner of holiday festivities. One author ex- 
plains this lack by the statement that the 
correspondence and records of that time 
related almost entirely to matters of gov- 
ernment, local or of a broader nature, and 
to wars. With the difficulty of delivering 
a letter to one at a distance, these were sel- 
dom written and were looked upon as the 
vehicle for only necessary, important news. 
It seems a pity that the door to the true 
picture of the home celebrations should be 
so nearly closed to us. 

It is said that not until 300 years after 
the birth of Christ was His birthday cele- 
brated. The early church fathers regarded 
such celebrations as pagan and this spirit 
was definitely reflected in the attitude of 
the early Puritans. 

In the Middle Ages, both in England and 
on the Continent, until the time of Shake- 
speare, such observances as there were of 
the birthday of the Christ were of a purely 
religious nature. When the trade guilds 
began to play religious drama in the mar- 
ket place there gradually appeared a lighter 
element which in time permitted the intro- 
duction of the comic into their most sacred 
scenes. This was a very great offense to 
those of deep religious feeling and brought 
the charge of paganism to the celebrating 
of this most holy day. The introduction 
of the Yule log, the Christmas tree, lighted 
candles, holly, and mistletoe was a horror 
of paganism to the Puritan mind which 
accepted nothing as good and desirable 
that was not specifically recommended in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Knowing this, it is easier to understand 
why the Puritans, both in England and in 
America, frowned on Christmas festivities. 
We see that the customs of Holland, Sweden 


and Germany gradually influenced the ob- 
servance of Christmas in the Colonies which 
were settled by those peoples. The Ger- 
mans added the idea of the Christmas tree 
hung with toys and lighted tapers but the 
Christmas season as we now know it has 
been one of gradual evolution in America. 

There was not the same religious opposi- 
tion among the Virginia settlers who 
brought with them a love for the customs 
of their native land and were not Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England. The 
first time Christmas is mentioned in the 
annals of our Continent was when Captain 
John Smith of Jamestown wrote the follow- 
ing, in 1607, “The extreme winde, rayne, 
frost and snow caused us to keep Christ- 
mas among the salvages where we were 
never more merry nor fed on more plenty 
of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, Wilde fowl 
and good bread, nor never had better fires 
in England.” Of the Virginia settlers, 
Henry Spelman, evidently returned from 
the colony, wrote in 1613, “when they meet 
at feasts or otherwise they use sports much 
like our own in England, as their dauns- 
ing. 

We find an entirely different attitude in 
early New England. In the diary of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford, December, 1620, 
we read, “The twenty-fifth day began to 
erect the first house for common use to re- 
ceive them and their goods.” One signing 
himself “Mourt” wrote in his diary, “Mon- 
day, the twenty-fifth day, we went on shore, 
some to fell timber, some to saw, some 
to rive, and some to carry; so no man 
rested all day. . . .” “Monday, the twen- 
ty-fifth, being Christmas day, we began to 
drinke water aboard, but at night the mas- 
ter (of the ship) caused us to have some 
Beere.” 

One year later, according to Governor 
Bradford, he summoned his band to work 
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as usual, but most of the company excused 
themselves on the plea that it was against 
their consciences to work on Christmas day. 
Telling these conscientious objectors that he 
would spare them “until they were better in- 
formed,” the governor left them and conducted 
the rest to their tasks. Returning at noon, he 
found those whom he had excused, not in their 
homes engaged in devotions, but “on the street 
at play, openly, some pitching the barr and 
some at stoole-ball and shuch like sports.” 
Thereupon he deprived them of the bar and 
the ball and remarked that it was against his 
conscience to allow some to play while others 
worked. 

We have this from old records of New Am- 
sterdam, December 14, 1654, “as the winter 
and holidays are at hand, there shall be no 
more ordinary meetings of this board (the 
city) between this date and three weeks after 
Christmas.” 

From the first day of the landing of the 
pilgrims the observance of Christmas festivi- 
ties was discountenanced. As late as 1659 
Massachusetts passed the following law, “who- 
ever shall be found observing any such day as 
Christmas or the like, either by forebearing 
of labor, feasting, or in any other way as a 
festival, shall be fined five shillings.” This 
law remained on the books for twenty-two 
years. We understand how serious the offense 
was regarded when we realize that five shill- 
ings in that day were the equivalent of seven 
dollars today. 

In the diary of Cotton Mather dated De- 
cember, 1711, we find this, “I hear a number 
of both sexes, belonging many of them to my 
Flock, have had on the Christmas night, this 
last week, a Frolick, a reveling Feast, and a 
Ball, which discovers their corruption . . . and 
provoke the Holy One to give them up into 
Eternal Hardness of Heart. I must acquitt 
myself as prudently and as faithfully as ever 


I can, in the discharge of my Duty to them on* 


this Occasion and endeavor to bring them into 
Repentence and prevent such Follies for the 
ime.” 

Alas, the unfortunate young people of that 
day! The indulgence in lighthearted fun and 
gaiety was to the Puritan mind a form of 
wicked worldliness at any time, and to have 
introduced the festivities, a Yule log, Christ- 
mas tree, holly and mistletoe, which to us 
are so inseparably connected with this dearest 
of anniversaries, to them would have been 
pagan desecration. 

Proving that even the early Puritan prej- 
udices dissolved in time, we read, with some- 
what of amazement, the account of a dance 
held in Salem, Massachusetts, during the holi- 
days of 1783, at the home of John Endecott, 
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descendant of the governor of the same name 
who, in the first days of American settlement, 
caused the maypole, Merry Mount, to be de- 
stroyed, lest the evil dance and other gaiety 
mar the souls of his people. 

From the diary of Samuel Sewall of Boston, 
December 25, 1685, “Carts come to town and 
shops open as usual. Some, somehow, observe 
the day but are vexed. I believe, that the 
Body of people profane it and blessed be God 
no authority yet to compel them to keep it.” 
Samuel Sewall’s later diary, of 1722, records 
a heated argument with the governor, lasting 
several days, about adjourning the General 
Court on account of Christmas. 

On Christmas night, 1776, Washington 
crossed the Delaware, surprising the Hessians 
at Trenton in the morning and capturing 
nearly a thousand prisoners and their arms. 
Notations from the diary of Doctor Albigence 
Waldo, a Connecticut surgeon, who kept a 
journal during the winter at Valley Forge, 
convinces us that there may be much truth in 
the legend that Washington went into the 
snowy woods of Valley Forge to pray and was 
there seen on his knees in supplication. An 
excerpt from the diary follows: 

“December 21, 1777—Preparation made for 
hutts. Provision scarce—sent a letter to my 
wife—my skin and eyes are almost spoil’d 
with continual smoke. A General cried 
through the camp this evening among sol- 
diers—*‘No Meat! No Meat!’—The distant 
vales Echoed back the melancholy sound, ‘No 
Meat! No Meat!’ ... ‘What have you for 
Dinners, Boys?’ ‘Nothing but Fire Cake and 
Water, Sir.’ At night, ‘Gentlemen, the Supper 
is ready.’ What is your Supper, Lads?’ ‘Fire 
Cake and Water, Sir.’ 

December 22—Lay excessive cold and un- 
comfortable last night—‘What have you got 
for Breakfast, Lads?’ ‘Fire Cake and Water, 
Sir. The Lord send that our Commissary of 
Purchase may live on Fire Cake and Water. 

Our Division are under Marching Orders 
this morning. I am ashamed to say it, but 
I am tempted to steal Fowls if I can find 
them—or even a whole hog—for I feel as if 
I could eat one. But the impoverished Coun- 
try about us affords little matter to employ a 
Thief or keep a Clever Fellow in good humour. 
But why do I talk hunger and hard usage 
when so many in the World have not even 
Fire Cake and Water to eat. 

December 24—Hutts go up slowly—Cold 
and smoke make us fret. But mankind are 
always fretting, even if they have more than 
their proportion of the Blessings of Life. . . . 
But I don’t know of anything that vexes a 
man’s soul more than hot smoke continually 
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blowing into his Eyes and when he attempts 
to avoid it, is met by a cold and piercing Wind. 

December 25, Christmas—We are still in 
tents when we ought to be in hutts—the poor 
Sick suffer much in tents this cold weather. 
But we now treat them differently from what 
they used to be at home, under the inspection 
of Old Women and Doct. Bolus Tinctus. We 
give them Mutton and Grogg—and a capital 
Medicine once in a While—to start the 
Disease from its foundation at once. . . . But 
very few of the sick men die.” 

How gladly we turn to a different picture 
and with what gratitude we see General Wash- 
ington happily established again at Mt. Vernon 
at Christmas time, many years after the sorrow 
and strain of the great conflict. The follow- 
ing picture is gleaned from two letters written 
from Philadelphia, one in 1795 and the other 
in 1799, “In the middle of the table was placed 
a piece of table furniture about six feet long 
and two feet wide, round at the ends. It was 
either of wood gilded or polished metal, raised 
about an inch with a silver rim around it, like 
that around a tea board; in the center was a 
pedastel of Plaster of Paris with images upon 
it and on each end figures, male and female, 
of the same. It was very elegant and used 
for ornament only. The dishes were placed 
all around and there was an elegant variety 
of roast beef, veal, turkey, ducks, fowls, hams, 
etc., pudding, jellies, oranges, apples, nuts, 
almons, figs, raisins, and a variety of wines 
and punch. 

We take our leave at six, more than an hour 
after the candles were introduced . . . there 
were about twenty guests in all. ... We were 
waited on by four or five men servants, dressed 
in livery.” 
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Quite different from the picture of Christ- 
mas is that of New Year’s Day. In old New 
York, as in some of the other colonies, the 
advent of the New Year met with a rousing 
celebration. This occasion was more largely 
observed in the early days than was Christ- 
mas. It was New Year’s day that brought the 
exchange of gifts. Often the celebration 
lasted for two days. Guns were fired as 
salutes of rejoicing in front of the houses of 
friends who each in turn might join the 
hilarious group. In fact, it was attended with 
so much gusto that it brought on legislation 
in 1773 and 1785 which attempted to prevent 
the firing of guns and other fire arms which 
frequently resulted in rioting and damage. 

The records tell us that Governor Stuyvesant 
received New Year’s calls and, though this 
custom was new to General Washington when 
he made New York his home for a time, he 
adopted it heartily and held imposing New 
Year receptions. 

Over a period of years, every respectable 
vehicle in town was brought into commission 
to convey loads of callers from house to house. 
Coaches, filled with gay passengers and drawn 
by four or six horses, took their part in the 
endless procession. Target companies pa- 
raded, political calls were exchanged and 
such newspapers as existed published volumin- 
ous columns of poetry improvised in honor of 
the occasion. The bakers’ boys delivered New 
Year’s cakes to an accompaniment of their 
own minstrelsy and these joined the decanters 
of wine, eggnog and punch which composed 
the festive board. 

Considering the general noise and conviv- 
iality, what a headache the town must have 


had the following day! 


MONA H. 


a wheel, by a distaff, 
Life was patterned long ago— i 
Busy hands to thread a bobbin 
By a hearth of logs aglow. 


MOULTON 


By a wheel, by a distaff, 

Life was woven, firm and true— 
Held together through the ages 
Ever holding hope anew. 


Still the wheel, still the distaff, 
Hold the threads both new and old, 


Ever weaving them together 


For the future yet untold. 
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Button, Button, Who’s Got the Butto 


GENEVIEVE RICHMOND 


This pleasant little story follows the fortunes of a young couple, who, in an old house, groped their way 
from superficial existence to abundant living 


AVANNAH”—Althea’s voice rose to a 
wail. “And leave Miami? Oh, J. R., 
I don’t want to go!” 

J. R. knew that she meant it. For Althea 
never fussed—she took both the joys and 
the jolts of life in the same sensible way. 
She was a wonderful wife, thought J. R— 


she had always been a good sport. And he 
knew she would be now. 

He explained. “I know, Althea. I don’t 
want to go either. But we can’t stay here. 
What’ll we use for money? In Savannah 
we ll have Aunt Lavender’s house and no 
rent problem, at least.” 
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Althea nodded. Six months previously, 
J. R. had lost his position in a firm of archi- 
tects where he was in line for admission as 
a junior partner. She knew it might be six 
months or six years before he could get 
another. 

“Tt needn’t be forever, hon,” J. R. was 
saying, reassuringly reverting to the sub- 
ject of Savannah, “I’m no keener about 
leaving here than you are. We've had a 
swell time here, even if we haven’t saved a 
dime. Althea, when I think of the way I 
handed over that five hundred to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce when they had their drive 
one year—remember? If I had it now, it 
would take a stomach pump to get it away 
from me.” 

“Oh, why regret it?” Althea cut in. “We 
could afford to give it—then. Think of the 
money we made in just six months, buying 
and selling lots o’ lots. Wasn’t it fun, J. R.? 
Remember, I used to call you old money- 
bags. How you used to gloat when you had 
made a sale.” 

“You gloated a few gloats yourself, Al- 
thea. Trouble was, old money-bags didn’t 
keep the purse strings tied tight enough. 
But we'll make as much again, sometime.” 


J. R.’s voice was as confident as though the 
rent of the apartment wasn’t due and he 
with nothing to meet it—as though he 
hadn’t been walking all day because the car, 
which they had been able to keep, needed 


repairs they could not afford. “But, dear, 


we've just got to be practical. There’s no 
other way I can see but to drive North to 
Savannah and open up that old house. 
We'll have a roof over our heads, which is 
more than we'll have if we stay on here 
much longer. I'll do anything to keep go- 
ing, and meet our other expenses. In fact, 
an old classmate of mine in college, Bob 
Fisher, has a large business in Savannah, 
and he once told me that I could always de- 
pend on him if ever I needed a job. And 
when matters are straightened out for us, 
we can always come back here.” 

Althea winked back a tear. It was May, 
and the temperature had risen considerably 
during the past few days. But Miami, on a 
narrow peninsula where winds from both 
ocean and gulf swept constantly over it, 
would be heavenly for the next six months 
compared with the sticky Savannah sum- 


mer. And Aunt Lavender’s house! The 


wrong kind of house in the wrong street 
and the wrong part of town! This was the 
unwelcome refrain which kept echoing 
through Althea’s mind. There was, how- 
ever, a fortunate quality in her which en- 
abled her to see an unpleasant circumstance 
as a choice between a greater and lesser evil, 
and it came to her rescue now. “Well, Aunt 
Lavender won't be there, anyway,” she said. 
“We will have the place all to ourselves.” 

Aunt Lavender had been a recurrent un- 
pleasantness in Althea’s and J. R.’s young 
married life. Other in-laws Althea had— 
but none of them with such a persistent 
habit of sending telegrams to “meet me on 
the six forty-five if you can put me up for a 
few days.” Her severe ways and impas- 
sioned striving after importance had always 
aroused in Althea some impish, little girl 
habit of poking fun. But there were times 
when her meddlesome habits made Althea 
resentful. On the occasion of her last visit 
Althea had said to J. R., “This is positively 
the limit, J. R. You’ve got to choose be- 
tween your Aunt and me.” She had struck 
a dramatic pose and giggled unsteadily, but 
J. R. knew that beneath the pose there had 
been genuine exasperation, and with reason. 
However, Aunt Lavender had never paid 
them another visit. Quite suddenly she had 
given up her hold on life, and the lawyer 
who was administering her estate informed 
them that she had bequeathed the old house 
in Savannah, which had been handed down 
from generation to generation, to her “dear 
nephew and niece, John Richard and Althea 
Cranston.” 

The door-bell rang suddenly, and Althea 
peered through the window, glimpsing the 
stubby little figure of Schwartzkopf, the 
agent for the apartment house, standing be- 
neath the porte-cochere. “It’s Abie the 
Agent,” she remarked unhappily to J. R. 
She was wondering what they could tell 
him, for Schwartzkopf, though suave, was 
invariably business-like. But to her sur- 
prise, J. R. was counting out several bills, 
opening the door, and thrusting them into 
the agent’s fat little hands. And glancing 
at J. R.’s little finger, she saw that his ring 
was missing. Althea felt a pang. Well, it 
was better than borrowing, she reflected, 
which, though it seemed a way out, only in- 
creased one’s economic problem. 
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What was J. R. saying? That Schwartz- 
kopf could seek other tenants at once, as 
they were leaving the city? So it was all 
settled, then . . . Althea’s thoughts turned 


practically to packing. She hoped Savan- 
nah would not be too dreadfully hot. 


* * * 


If it hadn’t been such an ugly house. 
Painted an unspeakable brown, it squatted, 
like nothing so much as an old toad, blink- 
ing in the sun, next to an ancient cemetery, 
where the trees were hung with Spanish 
moss. Inside, there was not a modern gad- 
get in the place. The kitchen was immense, 
with an antiquated stove which blinded and 
choked Althea with its smoke; the creaking 
wooden beds were moldy. The living-room, 
crowded with what-nots and china shep- 
herdesses, made Althea shudder. It seemed 
a little less dismal when she had removed 
some of the family portraits and bric-a-brac, 
and after she had wiped away the thick dust 
that had settled everywhere and cleaned the 
woodwork, the place was more livable. 
There were some fine old mahogany chairs 
and a table or two, and these Althea rubbed 
and polished, glimpsing some of their orig- 
inal beauty as she did so. 

“It’s going to be O. K., dear,” she said 
cheerfully to J. R. “When we get things 
changed around a bit. What do we want 
for fifteen cents, anyway? But how could 
Aunt Lavender live all alone in this big 
lonesome house?” 

“Oh, she just shut off all but this floor for 
herself and old Martha,” replied J. R. “Her 
father and mother did the same thing when 


they were left here alone. You know it has’ 


been in the Cranston family since pre- 
revolutionary days. Reckon the old place 
could tell a few tales if it could talk.” 

“T suppose it could,” murmured Althea, 
trying to sound enthusiastic. But the vision 
of the cheerful little red-and-white kitchen, 
and the living-room done in green and gray, 
which she had had in Miami, rose before 
her like a picture from a book. She sighed. 
“Well, I suppose we are at least correct, 
with our early American furnishings,” she 
said, kissing J. R. unceremoniously on the 
tip of his nose. “Now, dear, hurry along 
and see your friend Bob Fisher about a job.” 
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J. R., expecting to find his old friend at 
his retail store down-town, was surprised to 
see on the door a worn notice—‘Closed.” 
He drove a mile farther on to Bob’s factory. 
A lanky negro draped on the steps stirred 
slightly and looked up as J. R. stopped the 
car and called to him. “Yassir, Mr. Fish- 
er’s factory’s done closed.” He reckoned it 
was most six months. He knowed where 
Mr. Fisher lived. Yassir, same address. 

Bob was on the porch reading a news- 
paper as J. R. came up the driveway. “You 
old son of a gun,” he called out, rising to 
meet him. “Who'd have thought to see you 
here? Reckon you've been down to the 
place and found it closed. Things got so 
dull I was finally obliged to shut down. It’s 
like that all over town.” 

J. R. did not remain long. Marie, Bob’s 
wife, came out from the kitchen where she 
had been doing the baking, for they had 
been obliged to let the cook go. Their son 
and daughter were both at home, Rose 
Marie having returned from college and 
Bob, Jr. from Preparatory School. “We 
hated that most of all,” said their father, 
“But they can go back when things are 
better.” 

“Think they’re ever going to be, Bob?” 
asked J. R. gloomily. He felt, somehow, as 
though a prop had given way under him. 
He had counted vaguely on Bob for some 
sort of employment to tide him over this 
worst of the depression. Imagine old Bob, 
who had been going along prosperously for 
years, to feel the pinch like this! And Bob 
drew such a depressing picture of business 
conditions in town that J. R. felt for the 
first time a sudden apprehension, almost 
alarm, for Althea and himself. He tried to 
shake it off as he drove back to the house. 
Silly, to worry. They would be all right. 

A week passed, two, three. May, stickily 
hot, dragged on. J. R., armed with letters 
which Bob had given him to various busi- 
ness firms, went from one place to another, 
at first hopefully, then with a wearied, fatal- 
istic feeling. Always there was the same 
answer, courteously given, but none the less 
final. J. R. was looking thinner and 
somewhat pale these days. It was not so 
much physical weariness, but an evident 
discouragement that puzzled Althea, be- 
cause it was so foreign to his nature. 
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Althea herself had reacted somewhat like 
a rubber ball, which squeezed between two 
fingers, loses its natural ability to bounce. 
For a time she had felt a repression of spirit 
from her new and gloomy surroundings. 
But her usual buoyant nature at last began 
to assert itself—to bounce again, as it were. 
Under the magic of her ingenuity, her in- 
stinctive good taste, and persistent effort, 
the old house gradually took on a more 
home-like, attractive atmosphere. The dust 
and grime of years was cleaned away, and 
dainty white curtains hung at the windows, 
which long had been obscured by cobwebs. 
She spent a good deal of time in rearrang- 
ing and repairing furniture and decorations. 
There was little else to occupy her mind, 
and she became so absorbed in plans and 
improvements that almost unnoticed the 
former trends of her life disappeared and 
merged into new patterns. Where formerly 
bridge games, dances, golf, the races, and 
shopping had left her little time for simpler 
diversions, there was now neither the op- 
portunity nor the money for any such forms 
of entertainment. Hitherto unsuspected or 
dormant resources within herself were find- 
ing expression. 

“T have never before quite realized that I 
could be my own best friend, J. R.,” said 
she laughingly to her husband. “At least, 
I’m always on good terms with myself.” 

They were not utterly without com- 
panionship, for Aunt Lavender’s friends, 
learning of their arrival, had called—sin- 
cere, friendly folk, to whom Althea and 
J. R. felt irresistibly drawn by their un- 
feigned sociability. They went to some 
quiet teas, and to a home dinner or two, and 
Althea was invited to join a garden club. 
There were marvellous possibilities in Aunt 
Lavender’s garden, she told J. R., with all 
the enthusiasm of the amateur gardener. 
Undiscouraged by the overgrowth of weeds, 
and the dismal condition of shrubs and 
plants, she began to trim the fragrant box, 
to dig and transplant, to train vines, and to 
plant slips from neighbors’ gardens. J. R. 
polished the old sundial and built a rock 
garden, and together, they watched the 
gradual unfoldment of new life, beauty, 
and order about the grounds. 

“If we could only paint the house, J. R.,” 
Althea said one evening as they stood to- 
gether on the wide columned porch. “You 
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say it is a fine example of colonial design, 
and who should know better than you, Mr. 
Architect-man? But this brown paint is 
hideous! It would make any home unlove- 
ly, no matter how fine its lines were! A soft 
yellow paint would restore its natural love- 
liness and dignity. Then there is all that 
painted furniture. I believe some of those 
pieces are genuine mahogany, like others 
we have found, though no one would ever 
guess it. But perhaps we need only to 
scrape off the paint to behold a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. J. R., do see what 
you can do with it!” 

At first, J. R. could not bring himself to 
tell her that when they had hardly enough 
for subsistence, repainting the house was 
out of the question, and that he had no 
heart to scrape furniture on the chance of 
finding hidden beauties. But he was all too 
conscious of how little of their small re- 
serve fund remained, and finally, as she con- 
tinued to dwell on the subject, he grew grim. 
“We have exactly twenty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents left in the bank,” he said des- 
perately. “How do you expect that to feed 
us—let alone do anything else?” Then, 
seeing her worried expression, he added, 
more lightly, “Sounds like a bargain price 
tag, doesn’t it?” 

But it was impossible to recreate a hope- 
ful mood after his harrowing disclosure. 
The next morning, Althea hummed while 
she prepared their frugal breakfast, but her 
humming did not deceive J. R. 

“Honey,” he said, as he kissed her good- 
bye before starting out on his hopeless 
search of a job, “You are game.” Althea 
pone his shoulder reassuringly, trying to 

eep back the tears. 

“J. R.,” there was a catch in her voice. 
“Perhaps we could borrow from someone. 
Of course, not from Bob Fisher—but per- 
haps from some of the relatives back home. 
I know it only means getting into debt—but 
something’s got to be done.” 

“Wait,” said J. R. “There’s sure to be a 
break sometime soon.” But his voice did 
not sound convincing. “We can’t even be 
sure we could borrow,” he added hopeless- 
ly, “Everyone is watching pennies.” 

Althea couldn’t bear the thought of stay- 
ing in the big house that afternoon. She 
was tense with a kind of nervous anxiety. 
But it was raining outside—a dismal drip- 
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ping that made gardening out of the ques- 
tion. However, there was still the attic to 
be cleaned and cleared of much rubbish, 
so covered with a gingham apron, Althea 
set about it—pulling down crammed boxes 
and sweeping out the accumulation of dust 
and cobwebs. In one corner, almost hid- 
den, stood a small cowhide trunk. As she 
pulled it out to sweep behind it, she opened 
it and peered in. 

There were several dresses carefully 
folded in papers under the lid. Althea 
shook them out—velvets, batistes, and mus- 
lins sprigged with roses. There were gay 
kid shoes and gloves to match, an old fan, a 
lace parasol with an ivory handle, a sampler 
which small hands had painstakingly 
worked, a rag doll, and a tiny black bonnet 
trimmed with blue flowers and with ribbon 
ties. Then at the bottom was a bundle of 
yellowed letters with the words “Jno. Crans- 
ton, Esq., 1778” written on the top letter. 
Althea untied the package gingerly. A green 
mold was on some of them, and almost im- 
perceptibly small mites crawled on them. 
They didn't seem to be old love letters, she 
thought, a bit disappointed. Mostly they 
were brief letters about business matters to 
John Cranston, with a few personal notes, 
a yellowed, brittle newspaper clipping or 
two, and some faded receipted bills. Althea 
peered at the quaint old handwriting, with 
a faint smile at the individuality expressed 
in the spelling. At the bottom of the heap 
was a bill of purchase signed with a fine, 
faded, and rather stiff handwriting. The 
signature seemed to Althea as quaint as the 
beruffled old bonnet perched on her head. 


“Button—what an odd name!” she thought. 


“It reminds me of the old nursery game, * 


‘Button, button, who’s got the button?’ ” 
She laid the dresses and bonnet carefully 
back in the chest, and sweeping the pile of 
letters into the box, started downstairs with 
it to the furnace. J. R. had just come in, 
and was removing his rain-soaked shoes as 
Althea reached the bottom stair. He looked 
dreadfully tired. There was a slack in his 
shoulders, and Althea felt a pang as he 
straightened up and smiled in his old 
buoyant way. He seemed so pathetically 
boyish, fumbling with his shoe and catching 
hold of her apron—almost, it seemed as if 
he were making a gesture for support. 
“Nothing accomplished today, dear,” he 
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said. “But there'll be a break tomorrow. 
There’s just got to be. Put that big box 
down, and kiss me. What’s in it, anyway?” 

“Only some old papers from a trunk in 
the attic,” replied Althea. “I was just go- 
ing to burn them. No use in keeping them, 
is there, for bugs to crawl around in? Not 
a single love-letter in the carload, dear, but 
such spelling! Such names! Curious 
names parents gave their children then.” 
She chattered on, hoping to cheer him. 
“J. R., did you ever in your life hear of a 
person called Button? How'd you like to 
be called that?” 

“Button,” repeated J. R. absently, as he 
hung up his wet coat. “Button, did you say? 
Given name, h’m? Come to think of it, I 
did see that name somewhere not so long 
ago. Where was it—oh, I remember now, 
a magazine article about an old fellow 
named Button—.” He stopped quite sud- 
denly. He was thinking fast. When he 
spoke, his voice was very quiet, as it had a 
way of being when he was excited. “Babe.” 
he said, a bit unsteadily, “Tell me—what 
was the full name you saw? Was it a 
signature? Where is it—the paper, dear?” 
He dumped the box over. “Althea,” he 
pleaded, grasping her hand, “Was his name 
by any chance Button Gwinnett?” 

“That was it, Button Gwinnett,” Althea 
answered, puzzled. “What in time are you 
doing, J. R.?” For J. R. was frantically 
throwing the letters about. “What is it, J. 
R.?” she repeated. 

A shout rose in response. J. R. was wav- 
ing the faded old paper with the quaint 
stilted signature. “Payment in full rec'd. 
Button Gwinnett,” he read exuberantly. 
Then he began dashing about saying inco- 
herent things as Althea looked on in alarm. 

“And you were just going to burn it!” he 
exclaimed, wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. “It makes me shudder. It’s 
a kind Providence watching over us, I'll 
say, that sent me in just now. That’s a fact, 
Althea,” he said, sobering down and facing 
her earnestly. “Look here, dear, this funny 
old name of Button Gwinnett is going to 
mean about fifty thousand dollars to you 
and me.” 

“Tell me, J. R., what do you mean?” 
pleaded Althea excitedly. 

J. R. held her hands tight in his. “Althea, 


Button Gwinnett was one of the signers of 
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the Declaration of Independence,” he said 
earnestly. “He came over from England 
and lived right here in Savannah. Owned 
a store and settled St. Catherine’s Islard. 
Later he became president of Georgia and 
finally he fought a fatal duel. But here’s 
the important part. He wasn’t so promi- 
nent as most of the other men who signed 
the Declaration, but his signatures are so 
scarce, that when one was auctioned not 
long ago, it was bid in for fifty thousand 
dollars by a big collector. That was what 
this article I saw in the magazine quoted. 
Apparently he didn’t write many letters, 
and the few bearing his signature that have 
been found are mostly in museums and 
libraries. So when some multi-millionaire 
with a flair for collecting signers of the 
Declaration needs a “Button Gwinnett’ to 
complete his set, he is obliged to pay the 
price for it. And here we’ve got the Button, 
Althea. Actually, it’s weird. To think of 
the old fellow’s signature being up in the 
Cranston attic these hundred and fifty or 
more years! To think of our coming up 
here to Savannah and finding it. To 
think 

“To think,” faltered Althea as she care- 


fully laid the paper down, “To think I al- 


most burned it.” She glanced about the big 
room. All the tense feeling had disap- 
peared. “Do you know what I’m thinking, 
J. R.,” said she. “Once, when I was a child, 
a birthday gift | was expecting arrived for 
me by mail. My father was home alone 
when it came, and he put it away in a 
drawer, and promptly forgot about it. 
Every day I used to run, all expectancy, to 
meet the mailman and ask him if he had a 
package for me. Each day | was so disap- 
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pointed when he shook his head. But all 
the time the package was in the house, wait- 
ing for me. We've been so disappointed, 
you and I, and you have tried so hard, when 
all the while our treasure was right here in 
the house.” 

“And now the old house can have its coat 
of paint,” replied J. R. “Althea, you may 
never like it as you did our pretty little 
place in Miami, but this can be made very 
attractive, as you kept saying. But perhaps 
you would rather not stay here now? We 
won’t have to, you know, after this . . .” 

“But I would rather,” Althea quickly 
responded. “J. R., I thought it was just a 
weather-beaten old hulk of a place when we 
came, but somehow, it seems different now. 
You know that old verse about it taking a 
heap of living to make a house a home—and 
there is a mellowness and kindliness about 
this old house and garden that bespeak that 
heap o’ living. Somehow, geared up to the 
speed of modern life as we were, we missed 
that. And the new friends we have made, 
J. R. It must have been obvious to these 
people that we were simply paupers—oh, 
yes, we were, J. R. not only economically 
speaking, but in other ways, too—we were 
mentally, and spiritually impoverished. 
But weren’t people just fine? What do you 
think, J. R., about our staying on right here, 
and making good?” 

“It’s O. K. with me,” agreed J. R. heartily. 
“Just Althea, ’n me, and the big house— 
plus our Button Gwinnett. Very grand total 
—the more abundant life.” He tilted his 
head back, and his shoulders seemed to 
straighten, as he picked up the old yellowed 
paper. “Everything’s O. K., now, isn’t it? 
We’ve got the Button, dear, haven’t we?” 
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. She also possesses the happy faculty 


—MAcavULay 


The parliamentary authority govern- 
ing this society is Robert’s Rules of Order Re- 
vised, and references which I will give you will 
be taken from Robert’s Rules of Order Re- 
vised (R. R. O. R.) and Robert’s Parliamen- 
tary Law (R. P. L.). 

Every chapter Regent, every officer of a 
chapter, and chairman of a committee should 
have a copy of the National Constitution and 
By laws to refer to at all times. If the officers 
of the chapter would study their National By 
laws and learn to give them the proper inter- 
there would not be so much mis- 
understanding as to the fundamental policies 
of the National Organization. 

In Robert’s Parliamentary Law on pages 
380-81-82-83 you will find “Some Principles of 
Interpretation of By Laws and Other Rules,” 
and if you will take these principles one by 
one, read them very carefully so that you 
understand them thoroughly, and then apply 
these principles when studying your National 
By Laws, you will find that you will have an 
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eid The editor feels privileged indeed to introduce a new and important addition to our regular depart- 
ips ments—Mrs. Moss, who has kindly consented to take charge of it, is the official Parliamentarian of the 
Ve National Society, and therefore speaks “as one having authority” 
of presenting solid facts in an agreeable way, which makes them easy and pleasant for the average 
ly reader to grasp 
ta 5 “Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as = 
we ae when they discuss it freely.” 
yw. 
5 a T IS a privilege, indeed, to greet you for the made. 
ind first time through the magazine as your 
out Parliamentarian with the old time-honored sal- 
hat utation, A Happy New Year! I don’t believe 
the we could start this “parliamentary page” at 
sed a more appropriate time. 
de, In the words of ancient Sanskrit, we want to 
a have “Every tomorrow a vision of hope, there- 
h fore, Let us look well to this day.” 
= In that beautiful expressive admonition, we 
ally may read reams of experiences and knowledge 
ere which shall be ours in the right way if we but 
ied. desire them. To realize “The Bliss of Growth, pretation, 
you and the Glory of Action,” we must “look well 
ere, unto this day,” and let us, in the coming year, 
“look well” by trying to have a better under- 
hy standing of the “Rules and Regulations” under 
ll which we live and breathe and have our D. A. 
R. being. 
otal The rapid growth of clubs and organizations 
his has created a demand for a wider knowledge 
l to of parliamentary law. No matter how small 
wed or how large, every society, organization, or 
it? club has the unquestionable right to adopt a 
99 


of each and every group. 

Robert says: “Where there is no law, but 
every man does what is right in his own eyes, 
there is the least of real liberty. While it is 
important that an assembly have good rules, 
it is more important that it be not without 
some rules to govern its proceedings. It is 
much more material that there should be a 
rule to go by than what that rule is; it is very 
material that order, decency, and regularity 
be preserved in a dignified public body.” 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution has had its own constitu- 
tion and By laws since the time of organiza- 
tion. These By laws are amended from time 
to time as the need arises, and as the growth 
of the organization demands changes to be 


set of rules or By laws to fit the peculiar need * 
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entirely different understanding of your Na- 
tional Rulings. 
ambiguous. 

Now, at this time I want to bring out this 
fundamental point—that the National Society 
is supreme in authority, but has delegated cer- 
tain definite authority to the chapters beyond 
which they cannot go. 

Every applicant, whether she joins through 
a chapter or by membership at large, joins the 
National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. No matter how she comes into 
the organization, she is a member of the 
National Society first. Chapters were organ- 
ized by the National Society as a convenience, 
and as an avenue through which applicants in 
certain districts and localities might conven- 
iently join together for the mutual benefit of 
all concerned. 


They won’t seem quite so 
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I believe that the By law on Membership. 
page 8 Art. I, Sec. 1, of your National By laws 
is the one more often incorrectly interpreted. 
Every other letter received by the Parliamen- 
tarian shows a lack of understanding of the 
real purpose of this By law. 

In the first place, what is the definition of 
an “applicant”? Webster gives it as “One 
who applies for something.” In that case, if 
a woman can qualify for membership under 
Art. I, which is “Eligibility,” she may apply 
for membership in the N. S. D. A. R. 

In Art. IX on “Chapters,” there is no stipu- 
lation as to the admittance of members into 
chapters. Note this! This is a fact because 
the rules for admitting applicants are already 
laid down by the National Society (Art. I, 
Sec. 1) and it is not the privilege of a chapter 
to make it any more difficult (nor any less dif- 
ficult) for an applicant to join than does the 
National Society. So, if you will study this 
Section 1 carefully, you will understand that 
the following ruling is the one which a chap- 
ter must use when admitting “New Members”: 

“An applicant for membership must be en- 
dorsed by two members in good standing, to 
whom the applicant is personally known. . . . 
If the application is made through a chapter 
it must be approved by the Chapter OR its 
Board of Management, as the Chapter may 
decide. . . . A majority vote shall elect.” 

Now your National By law does not say that 
this applicant must be endorsed by “two mem- 
bers of the chapter,” but it does say she “must 
be endorsed by two members in good standing, 
to whom she is personally known.” It also 
says that her application “must be approved 
by the chapter OR the Board” which does not 
mean that she must be approved by the chap- 
ter AND the Board; but it says just what it 
means. “The Chapter OR the Board,” not 
both, and the chapter may decide for itself 
which group will approve of the applications, 
the chapter as a whole, or the Board, and a 
“majority vote shall elect” an applicant to 
membership in the National Organization. 
None other than the “majority vote” should be 
permitted. 

Chapters should not employ any other mode 
of procedure that will possibly bar eligible ap- 
plicants from membership. The process of 
eliminating a name by one, two, or three votes 
is in direct conflict with the ruling of the Na- 
tional Society, and chapters must remember 
that the National Organization has legislated 
in such matters, and chapters may not employ 
such means to limit the membership of the 
National Organization. 

This is not a new interpretation which has 
been given you. No matter whether you have 
“been following a different mode of procedure 
in your chapter for many years.” I find that 


chapters have been placing their own interpre- ; 
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tation upon the National Rulings and have in- 
corporated these interpretations in their chap- 
ter By laws, and now when corrections are 
made the question is asked: “Why, when was 
this ‘new ruling’ made? We have always done 
thus and so.” and so you have, but you have 
been violating the National By laws all the 
while! 

Art. IX, Sec. 4, page 19 of your National By 
laws gives every chapter the authority to adopt 
its own rules for the transaction of its business 
provided said rules do not conflict with the 
Act of Incorporation, Constitution and By 
laws of the National Society. Reading through 
this Art. IX which legislates for the chapters 
in matters of organization, you will find that 
no definite stipulations have been laid down 
for matters of elections, (with this exception: 
that chapters elect their officers) term of office, 
time of elections or annual meetings nor how 
many meetings shall be held during the year. 
Minor details are left to the chapters and it 
is a matter of supposition that such details 
will be worked out in a clear, simple way, 
according to Robert’s Rules of Order Revised. 

A committee to revise your By laws should, 
by all means, read very carefully chapter 36 
of Robert’s Parliamentary Law. It gives you 
a general plan for setting up a simple and 
very comprehensive set of By-laws. It is better 
to take plenty of time when revising By-Laws 
to discuss the changes at length for no society 
should adopt By-laws or amendments to By- 
laws that members find it hard to interpret. 

The purpose of this page on Parliamentary 
Procedure is to help the chapters solve prob- 
lems of a parliamentary nature, to examine 
By-laws for conflicting points, and suggest 
corrections where they should be made. One 
favor I would like to ask of those who write 
to me: Please understand that I have no large 
staff of secretaries to assist me. I give all 
mail and copies of By-laws my own personal 
attention, and I ask that you give me sufficient 
time to make corrections, etc.. allowing for a 
two or three weeks’ period for the return of 
your letter or material. Do not send me your 
By-laws on the first day of the month and re- 
quest that I return them by the fifth. I may 
have a dozen requests ahead of yours, and it 
is not fair to put others aside and take your 
request out of turn. 

I hope this “parliamentary page” in the 
magazine will fill a “long felt want,” and it 
shall be the purpose of this column each month 
to give you definite information and correct 
interpretations as seen through the eyes of 
your Parliamentarian. 

With best wishes for the holiday season, I 
am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ar.INE B. N. Moss, 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss). 
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a 3708 Quebec St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANSWERS 

15952. StarK.—As I am a lineal de- 
scendant of Maj. Gen. John Stark I can give 
you the following infor. In the Oct. 1929 
Magazine a list of many desc. was given, 
but not all. By writing to the Regent of 
Molly Stark Chapter, Manchester, N. H., 
she can probably give many references for 
Stark data. Also to Mrs. Hadley, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Dunbarton, N. H., as she has 
been compiling a history of all the desc. 
that she can find. The children of Maj. 
Gen. John Stark & Elizabeth Page were: 
Eleanor, b. 1765, died in infancy; John 
Jr., b. 1763, mar. Polly Huse; Eleanor, 2d, 
b. 1767, mar. Babson; Sarah, 2d, b. 1779, 
mar. Blodget; Elizabeth, b. 1771, mar. John 
Cameron; Mary, b. 1773, mar. B. F. Stick- 
ney; Charles, b. 1775, lost at sea; Benjamin 
b. 1777; Sophia, b. 1782, mar. Dickey. 


From the inquiry I cannot just see which. 


desc. “Sophia Stark” could belong to, as it 
would have to be either, from John Jr., or 
Benj. to carry the Stark name. You might 
write to Mr. W. S. Newell, Washington St., 
Bath, Me., who is a desc. born in Albany, 
N. Y. I do not seem to find any data to 
satisfactorily answer the inquiry of No. 
15952.—Mrs. Marion Shattuck Gray, 89 
Day St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

15953. BayarD.—I am much interested 
in your question about the Samuel Bayards 
of Cecil Co., Md. No Genealogy of this 
branch of the family has been published. 
I am away without any of my family 
papers, but I make this guess, that the 
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Samuel Bayard who took the Oath of Al- 
legiance March 1778, was married Ist to 
Francina Malden and later to Elizabeth 
Sluyter, both of Cecil County. By his Ist 
wife he left a large family.—Mrs. Helen 
Hamilton Stockton, Havenside, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 

15907. JoHNSON.—Robert Johnson, b. 
8 Feb. 1737, son of Ashley & Martha 
(Wooday) Johnson, grandson John & 
Lucretia (Massie) Johnson or Johnston, 
mar. Virginia Cecila Elmore in 1759. 

15908. (e) JOHNSON-JOHNSTON.— 
William Johnson, b. 25 April 1734, son of 
Benjamin & Agnes (Clark) Johnson; Ben- 
jamin, son of William & Sarah (Massie) 
Johnson. Agnes Clark dau. of Christopher 
& Penelope (Bolling) Clark. Susannah 
Johnson ‘dau. of Ashley & Martha 
(Wooday) Johnson; Ashley son of John & 
Lucretia (Massie) Johnson. Milly John- 
son or Johnston dau. William, 1740-1824, 
& Agatha (Moorman) Johnson; William 
son of John & Elizabeth (Ellyson) John- 
son; John son of John & Lucretia (Massie) 
Johnson. Agatha Moorman, b. 29 Nov. 
1749, dau. of Thomas Moorman, 1705- 
1766, & possibly of the 2d wife Adams. 
Thomas’ first wife was Rachel Clark, dau. 
of Christopher & Penelope (Bolling) Clark, 
but Agatha is not included in list of her 
children but is mentioned in another place 
as the youngest child of Thomas. Agnes 
Clark was Ashley Johnson’s paternal 
grandmother but I do not know the re- 
lationship with Gen. George Rogers Clark. 
—Mrs. Leon C. Reed, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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In examining the April issue of the D. A. 
R. Magazine for 1935, I find this item on 
page 249 James Gherton m. Betsy Sam Feb. 
13, 1812 by J. Sullivan. On page 250 
Elijah Genton m. Sally Duncan Dec. 15, 
1808 by J. Sullivan. On page 252 Robert 
Ghuton m. Betsy Swift Nov. 21, 1815, by 
R. Browning. All these from copies of 
early marriages of Knox County, Ky. It 
so happens that these three men were 
brothers & their sir names were Garton, but 
the present day desc. of some of them spell 
the name Garten. Some of the records 
supplied to us have given it Elijah Gherton 
& Robert Garten. Sons of this Robert dif- 
fer in the spelling one uses Garton the 
other Garten. James, Elijah and Robert 
are descended from Elijah Garton who mar. 
Sarah Boyd (Boid) dau. of William Boid. 
And so on back through Elijah Garton who 
mar. Frances (Fanny) Dickerson and Uriah 
Garton who mar. Winifred To Wil- 
liam Garton who died 1709-10 in Lan- 
caster Co., Va. We have at present over 


450 of the desc. of Elijah Garton & Sarah 
Boyd. The Betsy Sam listed above has 
come to us as Betsy Sears & again as Betsy 


—? The Robert who mar. Betsy Swift 
had a twin sister Fannie. Betsy Swift men- 
tioned above was the dau. of Flower Swift 
& the grand dau. of Thomas Swift. De- 
scendants of Sally Duncan are eligible to 
the D. A. R. through John Duncan the 
second her father.—Mrs. Fay L. Garton, 
Blackwell, Oklahoma. 

15935. Dickson.—In reply to your 
query in the last D. A. R. Magazine con- 
cerning Joseph Dickson, I have nothing to 
help you, but am hopeful that you may be 
able to help me. My great grandmother 
was Margaret Dickson or Dixon. (Spelled 
“Dickson” when her marriage license was 
granted & spelled Dixon by the family when 
she died). She was b. July 30, 1798 in 
Virginia. On July 17, 1815, she mar. 
Stephen Handy at Fort Harrison (near 
Terre Haute), Ind. Other records indicate 
that she may have had sisters :—Elizabeth, 
who mar. a McFaddin; Nancy who mar. a 
Lee; Mary who mar. a Clarke; Bros. John 
& Joseph. We do not know by what route 
she reached Vigo Co., Ind. Her husband, 
Stephen Handy was from New York & with 
his family, tarried awhile in Pa., before 
moving on to Clark Co., IIl., where he set- 
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tled in early 1815. Margaret Dixon Handy 
has always been my most loved ancestress, 
altho she died long before my time. Her 
courage in a wild new land was an inspira- 
tion to a little girl who didn’t like to go up- 
stairs in the dark! My only dau. is named 
Margaret Dixon Julian. Probably your 
Dixons are of an entirely different family & 
I shall be so disappointed, for I do want to 
know more about Margaret Dixon. Having 
no definite record of where in Virginia she 
was born is a great handicap. I should so 
appreciate a reply.—Mrs. Esther Hull 
Julian, 814 West Valerio St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


QUERIES 


16049. BENNETT.—John Bennett was 
born in England, came to America as a 
young man, and settled in Va. in that part 
that was later W. Va. He then moved to 
York County & later to Indiana Co. (Pa.). 
He is buried at Strongstown. His children 
were: William, Margaret, Michael, Peter, 
Kate, Jacob and Abraham. Wanted infor. 
abt. John Bennett, his dau. Margaret, mar. 
my great-great-grandfather Daniel Brewer. 
—tLaura E. Brewer, 184 East McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

16050. Gracy-GrAcEY-GRACIE- 
GreACEY.—Any one wanting lineage of 
Patrick & John Gracy, also spelled Gracey, 
Gracie & Greacey may be obtained by writ- 
ing.—Mrs. Jefferson Davis Sandefer, Abi- 
lene, Texas. 

16051. SHERMAN.—Wanted parentage 
& Rev. service of father of Peter Sherman, 
b. 8-19-1779, d. 1-3-1863, m. Mary Sher- 
man (?), b. 11-10-1793, d. 3-24-1860. Had 
dau. Rebecca, b. 4-11-1811, who m. George 
W. Texter.—Nancy C. Morrow, 109 Hill 
St., Oil City, Pa. 

16052. LAMBDIN.—Wanted parentage & 
given name of Lambdin of Baltimore, 
Md., whose dau. Harriet mar. Hart. 
Wanted his given name also. Their dau. 
Sophia Hart mar. Samuel Ortlip, Union 
veteran, and had dau. Margaret Ann who 
mar. Wm. C. Rider or Reuter.—Miss E. 
Verina Rider, 1052 N. Milton Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

16053. BREVARD.—Wanted maiden name 
of wife, parentage, ancestry & all infor. pos- 
sible of James Brevard, who came to Md. 
very early. Had sons, James, John & 
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Solomon. If John is the French Huguenot 
mentioned in Wheeler’s Historical Sketches 
of North Carolina. He mar. McKnitt 
or McKnight (would like her given name). 
They had, John, Jr., Robert, Zebulon, Ben- 
jamin, Adam & Elizabeth. The three elder 
Ga with their sister & her husband came 
to N. C. between 1740 & 1750. Would like 
name of husband of Elizabeth Brevard, also 
names of their children. Any infor. will be 
appreciated.—H. O. 

16054. JENNINGS.—Would like to corr. 
with any one tracing Jennings line, espe- 
cially John who m. Van Auken or Vanaken 
(?). Is John b. 1794 son of John (?) who 
was in Rev. from N. J.?—WMilton R. Jen- 
nings, R. D. 1, Ithaca, N. Y. 

16055. H1_L.—Wanted infor. of descen- 
dants of William Costello Hill & Willough- 
by Suggett Hill, sons of William Costelo 
Hill & wife Susanna of Cumberland Co., 
Va. The sons moved to Georgia. W. C. 
Hill, Senior’s will was executed on Feb. 21, 
1788. Would like to correspond with de- 
scendants.—Mrs. W. L. Wilson, 423 5th 
Ave., Hinton, W. Va. 

16056. Secor.—Wanted Rev. Rec. of 
Joshua Secor, b. Dec. 11, 1739, d. Jan. 6, 
1801, who mar. Anne Purdy. Also Rev. 
Rec. of James Secor, b. in 1701, who mar. 
Mary A. Arvon. Infor. indicates these men 
were from the state of New York.—Mrs. 
Martha M. Meyer, Bowling Green, Mo. 

16057. 
Kirkland, Rev. Sol. of Fairfield Co., S. C. 
& his wife Mary, had five daughters—Sarah 
mar. Bradford; Elizabeth mar. Nelson; 
Mary mar. Yarborough; Abigail & Con- 
stance. Also four sons—Ambrose, John, 
William & Francis, Jr. 
sons mar. Mary Bradford, dau. of Charles 
Daniel Bradford & his wife Mary Lemmon? 
They had a son Daniel Bradford Kirkland, 
b. 1808, d. 1875, who mar. Mary Hannah 
Calhoun, also a dau. Constance Kirkland, 
who mar. Matthew Pettigrew. Wanted also 
given names of Daniel Bradford Kirkland’s 
parents. Also dates of their births, deaths 
& marriages—Mrs. Anna Steele McGill, 
2016 Assembly St., Columbia, S. C. 

16058. SANFoRD-Scott.—Wanted par- 
entage of William Sanford, b. 1770. He 
lived at Shrewsbury, N. J. & mar. Jerusha 

Their dau. Maria mar. Benjamin 


Scott of Holmdel, N. J. 


Which of these: 
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(a) CLARK.—Wanted ances. of John 
Clark, b. abt. 1800 at Englishtown, N. J. & 
mar. Margaret Wilson. 

(b) LANe.—Wanted ances. of Teunis 
Lane, b. near Freehold, N. J., abt. 1790 & 
mar. Norris. 

(c) PATTERSON.—Wanted parentage of 
Koertenius Patterson, b. 1770. His son 
William lived at Ardena, N. J. & mar. Eliza- 
beth Maxson.—Miss Ruth Dibben, 174 
Maple Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 

16059. FLoyp.—W anted parentage, dates 
& all infor. of Benjamin Floyd,.who mar. 
Elizabeth Pinic (or Pinnick) in Lincoln, 
or Garrard Co., Ky. 

(a) ENcLisH.—Wanted parentage of 
Rachel English, b. abt. 1770. She mar. 
Jacob Stephens in Nov. 1786 & died in Rock 
Castle Co., Ky. Mar. 1850. 

(b) Harper.—Wanted parentage & dates 
of Turner Harper, who lived & died in 
Madison Co., Ky.—Bertha Floyd Stephens, 
Box 24, Bolckow, Mo. 

16060. Borra- 
daile came to the United States & located at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at a very early date. He 
was united in marriage to Elizabeth Bris- 
bain. To them were born five children: 
William, Thomas, John, Arthur and Mary.” 
Any infor. concerning the family will be 
much appreciated. 

Taken from an old Borradaile Bible: 
“Arthur Borradaile, son of William & 
Jerusey Borradaile was born the 26th day 
of Dec. 1784; died Dec. 22, 1858. Martha 
Davis, dau. of William & Anna Davis was 
born June 11, 1790; died Dec. 1833. Chil- 
dren of Arthur Borradaile & Martha Davis: 
Mary b. April 18, 1808; died May 26, 1819; 
Rebecca H. b. Sept. 1, 1810, d. Nov. 1, 1836; 
Ann D. b. Aug. 16, 1813; William D. b. 
April 16, 1816; Elizabeth B. b. Nov. 11, 
1818; Joseph A. b. Jan. 21, 1821; Arthur 
A., b. July 25, 1824; Charles W., b. June 
9, 1827; Martha b. Oct. 27, 1830; Beulah b. 
Oct. 9, 1833, d. July 26, 1834. Marriages: 
Arthur Borradaile & Martha Davis mar. by 
Charles H. Wharton D.D., Rector of St. 
Marys Church, Burlington, N. J., Dec. 9, 
1806; Rebecca H. Borradaile mar. Andrew 
W. Richey in Cincinnati, Sept. 1, 1831; 
Ann D. Borradaile mar. David Moore, 
March 17, 1836; Elizabeth B. Borradaile 
mar. Levi H. Brown, July 26, 1838; Wil- 


liam D. Borradaile mar. Pricilla Brown, 
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Dec. 5, 1844; Arthur A. Borradaile mar. 
Susan Miller Jan. 8, 1845; Joseph A. Borra- 
daile mar. Sarah Ann Brown, Aug. 19, 
1847; Charles W. Borradaile mar. Abigal 
M. Robison.” —Mrs. Anna Leonard Roberts, 
107 Vine St., Liberty, Ind. 

16061. Hays-BurRCHAM.—Wm. Hays, 
Jr. & Ellender Burcham, dau. of David Bur- 
cham of Va., were m. in Washington Co., 
Ky., 11-21-1797. Wanted parentage of 
David Burcham & maiden name of wife. 

(a) JACKSON-CHAMBERLAYNE.—Ber- 
nard Jackson m. Malinda “Milly” Cham- 
berlayne (dau. of James, a Rev. Sol. & wf. 
Mary Ann O’Rear), in Mason Co., Ky., 
June 30, 1795. Want parentage of Bernard 
Jackson & of James Chamberlayne who died 
while “sick at home on furlough,” Fauquier 
Co., Va., 1780. 

(b) Ray 
s. of Wm. Ray, b. May 25, 1735, Anne 
Arundel Co., Md., where he m. Mary 
Sheckle. Went to (now) Marion Co., Ky., 
1796, d. May 2, 1819. Oldest son John 
Sheckle Ray b. Dec. 15, 1765, m. Catherine 
Beard, 1787, in Md. Wanted parentage of 
Mary Sheckle & of Catherine Beard. 

(c) CRENSHAW-MERIWETHER-KING- 
WituiaMs.—Wm. Morris Crenshaw, b. 
1809, Abbeville, S. C., m. 1827 in Lowndes 
Co., Ala., Frances Eliza Meriwether b. 1812 
in Ga., d. 1898, Navasota, Texas. They had 
Richard, Newton, James, John & Wm. King 
Crenshaw. Wm. K. Crenshaw m. Sarah 
King, dau. of Geo. Wm. King & wf. Irene 
Williams & mov. to Shelby Co., Tex. James 
Crenshaw m. & lived in Ala. had 2 chn. 
James & Fannie. Wanted parentage & 
ances. of Wm. M. Crenshaw, Frances E. 
Meriwether & of Geo. Wm. King & wf. Irene 
Williams. 

(d) Patton - Payne - Bocue.—Rev. 
Robert Berry Patton b. Oct. 13, 1824, “in 
E. Tenn.,” m. (1st) Eliza Payne. They lived 
in St. Clair Co., Ala. & d. there. Bros. & 
sis. of Robt. B. Patton: John, Joseph, Mat- 
thew, Wm., Samuel, Nancy Jane, who 
“lived in Ala.” Children of Robt. B. & 
Eliza Patton: John Thomas, Mary Ann 
(who m. Tyler), Martha Jane (who m. 
Gill) & Margie E. who m. N. S. “Shade” 
Bogue in Okalona, Miss. abt. 1874 & mov. 
to Shelby Co., Tex. Wanted ancestry of 
Robt. B. Patton, Eliza Payne & of N. S. 
“Shade” Bogue. 
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(e) 
—Nathan Bryant Boone, b. Apr. 1, 1811, 
Deer Creek, Tenn., d. July 11, 1893, Cold- 
water, Miss., m. Apr. 3, 1835 Matilda Gris- 
som, b. May 16, 1808, Carthage, Tenn., d. 
Apr. 18, 1882. Bros. & sis. of Nathan B. 
Boone: Ezekiel, went to Mexico, Henry to 
Ky., Charles to Mo., Rebecca m. Brown & 
went to Mo., Barbara m. Mitchell, lived Lee 
Co., Miss., Lydia m. Vinson, lived Miss. 
Children of Nathan B. Boone & wf. Matilda: 
Adelia (m. Ingram), John Henry, Pickney 
(Pinckney?) C., Laura Rebecca b. July 16, 
1843, m. Eli Evans DeShaxo, s. of David & 
Mary (Evans) DeShazo. Wanted ances. 
of Nathan B. Boone, Matilda Grissom, 
David DeShazo & Mary Evans. Where was 
“Deer Creek,” Tenn., & present name? 

(f) (TEAGUEP)- 
Lonc.—Samuel & Simpson Flannagan 
(twins) b. 1788, Fluvanna Co., Va. (sons 
of James*, Ambrose’). They removed to 
Alabama. Samuel m. (1) Farrar (2) Ann 
Long, dau. of Gabriel & Ann Long, natives 
of Ga. They lived in Limestone Co., Ala. 
John D. Flannagan, s. of Samuel & Ann, m. 
Mary Elizabeth Henderson, dau. of Richard 
& Mary Ann (Tique-Teague?) Henderson 
in Ala., & removed to Texas. Wanted ances. 
of Gabriel & Ann Long & of Richard & 
Mary Ann (Tique-Teague?) Henderson.— 
Mrs. Linnie Wright Barrett, 3330 Newman 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Bible Records 


Records from the Bible of William Woll- 
cott, owned by Mrs. Robert S. Brown. 


Marriages 


William Wolcott was married to Rebekah 
Goodrich, June 14, 1780. 

William Wolcott was married to Huldah 
Wells, March 18, 1790. 

Horace Wolcott was married to Rhoda 
Robbins, December 24, 1828. ee 
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Samuel Wolcott was married to Mary E. 
Morgan, August 25, 1858. 

Grace Wolcott was married to Robert 
Stanley Brown, December 6, 1905. 

Cora Wolcott was married to Irving 
Welles Havens, October 17, 1883. 


Births 


Huldah Wolcott was born February 3, 
1791. 

Horace Wolcott was born April 7, 1793. 

Samuel Wolcott was born December 15, 
1833. 

Mary E. Morgan was born January 5, 
1839. 

Emma Wolcott was born July 6, 1859. 

Cora Wolcott was born December 11. 
1862. 

Mary Wolcott was born November 18, 
1868. 

Edith Wolcott was born March 2, 1871. 

Frank Wolcott was born November 2. 
1872. 

William Wolcott was born November 23, 
1875. 

Grace Wolcott was born July 8, 1878. 

Robert Stanley Brown was born July 8 
1867. 

Wolcott Stanley Brown was born Sep- 
tember 6, 1907. 

Alice Brown was born May 9, 1915. 

Deaths 

William Wolcott died March 11, 1841, 
aged 87 years. 

Wd. Huldah Wolcott died February 3, 
1860, aged 100 years. 

Rhoda Wolcott died March 21, 
aged 65 years. 

*Huldah Wolcott died November 1, 1865, 
aged 75 years. 

” William Wolcott died at Pottsville, De- 
cember 10, 1866, aged 86. 

Henry Wolcott died at Trenton, Decem- 
ber 5, 1871, aged 28. 

Horace Wolcott died January 24, 1881, 
at Wethersfield. 

Samuel Wolcott died July 19, 1881, at 
Denver. 

Mary (Morgan) Wolcott died March 20, 
1911, at Hartford. 

Record from the Bible of Abigail 
on Winship, owned by Mrs. Robert 


S. Brown of 


1861, 


Marriages 

Ichabod Wells was married to Abigail 
Bigelow, January 3, 1751. 

Huldah Wells was married to William 
Wolcott, March 18, 1790. 

Horace Wolcott was married to Rhoda 
Robbins, December 24, 1828. 

Samuel Wolcott was married to Mary 
Morgan, August 25, 1858. 

Cora Wolcott was married to Irving 
Welles Havens, October 17, 1883. 

Grace Wolcott was married to Robert 
Stanley Brown, December 6, 1905. 

Joseph Winship was married to Abigail 
Wells, September 18, 1805. 


Births 


Abigail Wells was born October 29, 1751. 
Mary Wells was born March 24, 1753. 
Asa Wells was born September 16, 1755. 
Ruth Wells was born February 1, 1758. 
Huldah Wells was born July 24, 1760. 
Johnathan Wells was born March 21. 
1763. 
Melle Wells was born January 29, 1767. 
Michael Wells was born May 1, 1769. 


Deaths 
Michael Wells died September 22, 1794, 


aged 25 years. 

Ichabod Wells died May 30, 1800, aged 
77 years. 

Abigail Wells died September 22, 1810, 
aged 82 years. 

Johnathan Wells died September 21, 


_ 1821, aged 59 years. 


Mary Stoddard died September 10, 1825, 
aged 73 years. 

Mille Stoddard died May 7, 1868, aged 
81 years. 

Joseph Winship died November 20, 1815, 
aged 77 years. 

Abigail Winship died September 20. 
1841, aged 90 years. 

Amelia Andrus died May 3, 1842, aged 
75 years. 

Ruth Root died December, 1837, 
80th year. 

Oliver Wolcott died July 9, 1834, aged 


years. 
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GENEALOGICAL EXTENSION SERVIC 


Reference Consultant = 
7 1 peer value of accurate genealogical rec- The cooperation in this work that we re- 
i a ords is emphasized through present day ceive from many sources is most gratify- 


needs for proof of eligibility for old age ing and mutually helpful. For instance. 
pensions, naturalization and citizenship re- during the month we received Volume I of 
quirements, settlement of estates and other Historical and Genealogical Records of 
forms of legal procedure. Chesterfield County, Virginia, compiled in 
Our Society has been engaged in the col- 1937 and presented by Miss Ethel C. Clarke 
lection of such data since its organization of Richmond, Virginia. This consists of a 
in 1890. Greater emphasis is now placed verified list of names of citizens of that 
upon this fundamental object. Our Library county, who furnished supplies to the Mili- 
is recognized throughout the country for tia during the Revolutionary War. These 
its unequalled collection of unpublished claims are accepted by our Society as Patri- 
records. otic Service. Chesterfield County, Virginia, 
The purpose of this new department is was at one time the headquarters of Gen- 
to make this and other genealogical mate- eral Muhlenberg and General Von Steu- 
rial in Washington available to the pub- _ ben. 
lic. It should be understood that it is a A descendant of Isaac Booth is deter- 
reference bureau and not « clearing house mined to trace the Booth ancestry. He be- 
for genealogists. We do not attempt to gan with the 1870 Census of Wise County, 
settle genealogical controversies or prob- Texas, which gave the name, age, occupa- 
lems which, as sometimes stated, have been tion and birth place of his parents. From 
worked on for years. there he went into Mississippi and located 
In this work it is necessary to work from the family and grandparents in 1840 and 
the known to the unknown. The fact that 1850, incidentally copying the record of 
a client knows all about the family since every family of the Booth name; then into 
1820 or some such period does not give South Carolina, and through forty-three 
to us any working basis upon which to pro- counties of Virginia and West Virginia in 
ceed unless that data is sent with the 1810 and 1820 the pursuit was continued. 
order. It is also essential that we receive The data covers twenty-eight pages of typed 
the location of the family in the state and and indexed material, a copy of which is 
county, if possible, in order to follow their presented to the Library through this de- 
various migrations. partment,—briefly, Lewis Dent Booth, born 
It is futile to select at random a surname April 25, 1840, Chester District, South 
that you suspect or hope is your ancestor Carolina. He was the son of Robert Booth, 
and expect us to tie him to you. We must born about 1812 who married Mary Kirk- 
” first prove the lineage of your parents, patrick of South Carolina about 1839. 
grandparents, greatgrandparents and even- Robert was the eleventh child of Isaac 
tually find positive descent from that ances- Booth. Isaac married twice, the second time 
tor. a Miss Ferguson by whom he had eleven 
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children. Robert Booth moved to Choc- 
taw County, Mississippi, about 1842, thence 
to Fulton, Mississippi, where he was buried 
in 1861. All this research brought no 
satisfactory proof, but, like all research 
in this field, it has resulted in the collection 
of valuable data. Now, who will help find 
Isaac? 

In the December Magazine we submitted 
a report which involved successful research 
where the working basis was limited. We 
have among our unreported problems such 
requests as the following: 


Judge William Daniel, born 1710, 
Middlesex County, Virginia, married 
Elizabeth (Watkins) Woodson in 1740, 
had nine children, the second of whom 
was Benjamin Daniel of Charlotte 
County, Virginia, farmer. Benjamin mar- 
ried Elizabeth Moore, was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, belonged to Morgan’s 
Rifles and lived near Salisbury, North 
Carolina, after the Revolution. A son, 
Benjamin, Jr., lived to be over one hun- 
dred years of age and died in Metrop- 
olis, Illinois, came from North Caro- 
lina to Stewart County, Tennessee, then 
to Illinois. The required dates of birth, 
death, marriage and names of children 
are wanted. 


This is order number 434. It is a fine 
example of desired information that makes 
research a pleasure. 

We call attention to the revised fees for 
research in this department. There is no 
change in the rate of $1 per hour, except 
that no order will be accepted for less than 
$2. The maximum of ten hours service 
may be given for the fee of $10. Orders 
will be reported in the order filed. No 
provision is made for withdrawal of orders 
or fees. 

Genealogical data which you wish to 
present to the department will be grate- 
fully accepted and placed in our perma- 
nent files. All such data should be in- 
dexed. 

The admonition, “As ye give, so shall 
ye receive,” is particularly applicable to 
genealogical information. It is short- 
sighted to pursue any other course. 


Family Associations 


The organization of Family Associations 
is a most effective means of collection and 
compilation of family records. We invite 
your cooperation. Send name and address 
of the secretary of your association to the 
Registrar General to add to this list. 

Barton Family Association, Robert B. 
Barton, 342 S. Ann Street, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bender Family Association, Oscar B. 
Walter, 348 E. Chestnut Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Benner Family Association, Mrs. Olive 
B. Kring, Secretary, Chester Springs, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Binkley Family Association, Ira Binkley, 
Secretary, 534 Reservoir Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bowman Family Association, Wesley 
Shenk, R. D., Manheim, Pennsylvania. 

Boyd Family Association, Mrs. Thomas 
T. Groff, Secretary, Quarryville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Brenneman Family Association, Ira S. 
Drumm, 34 North Broad Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Brookmyer Family Association, Grace 
Stauffer, Secretary, Kissel Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Brooks Family Association, Guy Brooks, 
New Danville, Pennsylvania. 

Brubaker Family Association, Naomi T. 
Brubaker, Secretary, Grantham, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Brubaker Family Association, Benjamin 
F. Brubaker, Secretary, Mt. Joy, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bruckhart-Bruchart-Brookhart Family 
Association, Mary Bruckhart, Secretary, 
Lititz, Pennsylvania. 

Burkhart Family Association, Mrs. 
Clarence Shirk, Secretary, East Earl, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Buckwalter Family Association, Mrs. 
Clara Buckwalter Siegrist, Secretary, 215 
North Lime Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Butzer Family Association, Omar K. 
Bushong, Secretary, Lititz, Pennsylvania. 

Coldren Family Association, Harry Col- 
dren, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Cassel Family Association, Helen Cas- 
sel, Secretary, Manheim, Pennsylvania. 

Charles Family Association, Mrs. Kersey 
Carrigan, 133 North Queen Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Criswell Family Association, James Cris- 
well, Secretary, Atglen, Pennsylvania. 

Roger Dyer Family Association, Mrs. 
Keister Talbot, Secretary, 2000 Lincoln 
Park, West, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ballou Family Association, Arnold Sea- 
grave, Secretary, 9 Bernice Avenue, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island. 

Manning Family Association, Warren H. 
Manning, Secretary, 31 Manning Road, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


BLAUVELT, HaRMAN. S. 959, Certificate 
No. 22926; issued December 7, 1833, Act 
of June 7, 1832, at $33.33 per annum, from 
March 4, 1831. Agency, New Jersey. 
Service—New Jersey. Rank, Private. Ap- 
plication for Pension October 31, 1832. 
Age, born May 9, 1761. Residence at date 
of application Harrington Twp., Bergen 

Harman Blauvelt was born May 9, 1761 
at Tappan, New York, and “his birth was 
recorded in the baptism book of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Tappan.” He 
moved to Harrington, Bergen Co., N. J., 
when he was quite young and while living 
there he jet as a private with the N. J. 
Troops as follows: From June 1780 for 6 
months in Capt. Derrick Lane’s Co., Col. 
Shreve’s Regt. From April 1781 for 1 mo. 
in Capt. Abraham Harrington’s Co. was at 
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the capture of Fort Lee. From June 1781 

1 month in Capt. Blauch’s Co., from Aug. 
1781—1 month in Capt. Huyler’s Co. From 
Oct. 1781—1 month in Capt. Romine’s Co. 
This soldier stated that in 1780, Gen. Wash- 
ington had his headquarters at the home 
of his Uncle, Frederick Blauvelt in Tappan, 
“while they lay there Major Andre was 
captured and hung.” 

LaFayette (called by the Army Gen. 
LeMarquis) was with them also at Tappan 
and was quartered at a farm house near 
Baron, was also there instructing the Army 
in tactics and superintending the drills, 
deponent has often been drilled under his 
direction, he would sit on his horse and 
give his orders through the officers of the 
Regt. in French or broken English. 

No further family data on file. 


BLauvELT, HarRMANus. S. 22653, Cer- 
tificate No. 28877; issued August 23, 1839, 
Act of June 7, 1832, at $70.00 per annum, 
from March 4, 1831. Agency, New York. 
Service—New York. Rank, Sergeant. Ap- 
plication for Pension December 14, 1832. 
Age. born April 16, 1741. Residence at 
date of application, Clarkstown, New 
York. 

Harmanus Blauvelt was born April 16, 
1741, in Rampo, Orange (later Rochland) 
Co., N. Y. 

He enlisted July 1776 while a resident 
of Clarkstown, Rochland Co., N. Y., served 
at various times until the close of the war 
on short tours amounting to about 2 years 
in all as a Sergeant with the N. Y. Troops 
under the following officers: Lieut. Walter 
Van Orden; Captains, Hendrick Tenure 
and Robert Johnson, Col. A. Hawkes Hays. 
He was in an engagement at Haverstrau 
and Clarkstown. He died Feb. 28, 1833, 
leaving a son Daniel Harman Blauvelt, a 
grandson, Peter Demarest, Jr. child of the 
soldier's daughter Lany and the following 
heirs (their relationship to the soldier not 
stated) Margaret, widow of Cornelius A. 
Blauvelt, Annie or Amy wife of Cornelius 
Onderdonk, Sarah, widow of David B. 
Demarest, Bridget wife of Abraham Sar- 
vent. 

July 20, 1833 Peter P. Demarest (no 
relationship stated) of Clarkstown and John 
Hudson of Orange, testified in the case. 

Dec. 14, 1832 Cornelius Blauvelt, resid- 
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ing in Orange, Rochland Co., N. Y. aged 
82 years, declares that he was acquainted 
with Harmanus Blauvelt (no relationship 
stated) they were neighbors ever since be- 
fore the Rev. War to the present time. 
Deponent was with Harmanus Blauvelt 
under Lieut. Walter Van Orden when they 
took 3 men as prisoners in Clarkstown. 
Their papers were read by one Joseph Blau- 
velt and sent to Headquarters as spies. 

Feb. 18, 1834 Cornelius Blauvelt of 
Orange, N. Y. aged 83 years, declares that 
he is acquainted with Harmanus Blauvelt, 
a neighbor of deponents, he belonged to 
Capt. Henry Tenure’s Co. and deponent to 
Capt. Smith, Sickles and Hogenhaucy’s 
(?) Co. all in Col. A. Hawkes Hay’s Regt. 
July 1776 said Harmanus Blauvelt served 
not less than 2 months each year 1777, 78, 
79, 80, 81 and 1 month in 1782 doing guard 
duty, also on alarms and scouting parties 
through Bergan Co., N. J. in company with 
this deponent. Harmanus Blauvelt was 
a Sergeant all the time while deponent was 
a private also an officer. 

In 1832 one Coul. J. Blauvelt was one 
of the Judges in Rochland Co., N. Y. in 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

In 1832 one James D. Demarest testified 
in the case. 

No further family data on file. 


CiarRK, HeEzeKiAH. Widow, Lucy. W. 
6688, Certificate No. 11967; issued June 14, 
1819, Act of March 18, 1818, from March 5, 
1819, at $20.00 per month. Agency, New 
York. Service—Connecticut. Rank, Sur- 
geon Mate. Application for Pension March 
5, 1819. Age, 61 years. Residence at date 
of os Pompey, Onondaga Co., 
N.Y 


Hezekiah Clark. son of Dr. John Clark of 
Lebanon, was educated by his father as a 
Physician. 

He was commissioned June 23, 1778 as 
Surgeon Mate of Col. Samuel Wylly’s 3rd 
Conn. Regt. served as such for 2 years, 
after which he returned home on account 
of ill health and resigned some time later 
(no date given). 

After the spring of 1782 Dr. Hezekiah 
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Clark left Lebanon, Conn. and in 1785 was 
living in Lanesboro, Mass. He died March 
4, 1826 in Pompey, N. Y. His son Theo- 
dore E. Clarke, as his signature appears, 
was a resident of Pompey, N. Y. in 1838 
in 1843 his address was Baldwinsville, N. 
Y. His father signed his name Hezekiah 
Clark. 

Nov. 9, 1822 Dr. Hezekiah Clark stated 
that his wife Lucy was 56 years old and 
the following children were living with 
them, Lucy aged 26 years, John H. aged 
24 years, Moses B. aged 19 years, Theo- 
dore E. aged 16 years. 


Hezexian. Widow, Lucy. W. 
6688, Certificate No. 628; issued October 8, 
1838, Act of July 7, 1838, at $480.00 per 
annum, from March 4, 1836. Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. Service—Connecticut. Rank, 
Surgeon Mate. Application for Pension 
August 28, 1838. Age, 72 years. Resi- 
dence at date of application, Pompey, N. Y. 

Lucy Clark declares that she is the 
widow of Hezekiah Clark, whose commis- 
sion as Surgeon’s Mate of the 3rd Conn. 
Regt. to rank as such from June 22, 1778 
was signed by Sam. Huntington, President 
of Congress, dated at Phila., Pa. Sept. 16, 
1780. 

She was married to Hezekiah Clark June 
2, 1785 in Springfield, Hampden Co., her 
maiden name was Lucy Bliss. 

Marriages 

June 2, 1785 Mr. Dan’l. Thrall of Tor- 
rington and Miss Kesiah Brook of Spring- 
field. Dr. Hezekiah Clark of Lanesboro, 
Mass. and Miss Lucy Bliss of Springfield. 
He lived in Lanesboro, Mass. until he 
moved to Pompey, N. Y. 

She moved to Lysander, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y. Oct. 1839 where she lived in 1843 
and in 1848 she resided in Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y. 

In 1822 one George Bliss was a resident 
of Springfield, Mass. In 1838 one Richard 
Bliss was Town Clerk of Springfield, Mass. 
(no relationship shown). 

No further family data o 


file. 
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DEVIEWS 


The editor is happy to welcome two guest contributors to the Book Review Department this month. 
RUTH HINMAN CARTER is the Literary Editor of the Atlanta American and the Director of the 
unique lending library established by Sears, Roebuck & Co. in connection with its five plants in Atlanta. 


This is My Story. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper & Bro., New York. $3. 


The foremost autobiography of the 
month has been written by the First Lady 
of the Land. She is completely candid— 
which is characteristic of her—concerning 
the causes of its creation. “In sending this 
book out I only hope I may have accom- 
plished in part at least, the two objectives 
I had in mind at the start,” she says. “I 
hope that in my interpretation of some 
phases of the life of this period my readers 
will find some reasons for kindly laughter 
and a little additional understanding of 
the human species as a whole.” 

There is no reason why Mrs. Roosevelt 
should be disappointed in her hope. The 
forty years which her book covers formed 
“an interesting period which led up to and 
laid the foundations for the many changes 
which have come to us since then,” as she 
says herself. It was a period at which 
youngsters today are inclined to mock, a 
period when “Society was still spelled with 
a capital ‘S’,” when the privileged dwellers 
within its charmed but restricted circle ad- 
hered to rigid rules regarding whom they 
might and might not invite to dinner; 
when no “nice” girl dreamed of permitting 
an embrace unless she were formally en- 
gaged to the young man who proffered it, 
and young wives worried for fear that their 
husbands would be disappointed if they did 
not promptly produce sons. But in spite 
of our children’s derision, those of us who 
remember this period think of it with ten- 


derness, even though the tenderness is 
lightly touched with merriment. For—to 
use two much abused words in their right 
sense—it was a period of elegance and re- 
finement, of well-ordered existences and 
abundant living; it was, moreover, a period 
of respect for parents and strict observance 
of the Sabbath day, when ethical and re- 
ligious standards were held in high regard 
and it was not considered smart to be sinful. 
Mrs. Roosevelt reveals and recreates this 
feeling, for there is no satire in her smiling 
attitude. She does more than describe the 
period under discussion; she interprets it, 
skillfully and sympathetically. And from 
the depths of her own knowledge and ex- 
perience she draws wise conclusions and 
gives good advice. “The more the world 
speeds up, the more it seems to me necessary 
that we should learn to pick out of the past 
the things that we feel were important and 
beautiful then. One of these things was a 
quality of tranquillity in people which you 
rarely meet today. Perhaps one must have 
certain periods of life lived in more or less 
tranquil surroundings in order to attain 
that particular quality. I read not long 
ago in David Grayson’s “The Countryman’s 
Year’ these words: ‘Back of tranquillity lies 
always conquered unhappiness.’ That may 
be so, but perhaps these grandparents of 
ours found it a little easier to conquer un- 
happiness because their lives were not lived 
at high tension so constantly. All of us 
must conquer some unhappiness in our 
lives. Why not try occasionally what a 
little dose of quiet nature with a day in and 
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day out routine of necessary ordinary things 
to do, close to the realities of life, will do 
for us?” 

Mrs. Roosevelt puts so much of herself, 
of her own philosophy of life and her own 
adherence to this into her book that it is 
almost impossible for a reviewer who knows 
her well and admires her immensely to 
write of it impersonally. ‘Her own kindli- 
ness, her own intelligence, illumine it like 
a lamp; and it is the essence of these rather 
than the recital of any of the events which 
crowd its pages—thrilling though many of 
these are—or the authentic atmosphere of 
a dismissed past which impart its supreme 
value to it. She gives her favorite aunt the 
credit for the viewpoint she has achieved. 
“Auntie Bye . . . once gave me a piece of 
advice which I think must have come from 
her own philosophy. I was asking her how 
I could be sure that I was doing the right 
thing if someone criticized me. Her an- 
swer was, ‘No matter what you do, some 
people will criticize you, and, if you are 
entirely sure that you would not be ashamed 
to explain your action to someone whom 
you loved and who loved you, and you are 
satisfied in your own mind that you are 
doing right, then you need never worry 
about criticism, nor need you ever explain 
what you do.’ ” 

Even if this “design for living” did not 
originate with Eleanor Roosevelt she has 
now made it so thoroughly her own that 
it seems to have become a part of her. To 
every other woman who makes such a 
slogan a part of her life it will mean oppor- 
tunity and joy and peace of mind, both for 
herself and for all those with whom she 
comes in contact. F. P. K. 


Horseless Carriage Days. Hiram 
Percy Maxim. Harper & Bro., New 
York. $2.50. 


Probably no human being exists to whom 
machinery is more of a mystery than to the 
present reviewer. She has never been able 
to learn to manipulate a vacuum cleaner, 
much less to drive a car; and coupled with 
her ineptitude, not unnaturally, is a strong 
sense of aversion to a general subject which 
she has shown herself powerless to master. 
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Therefore she began this account of a por- 
tentous era, written by a famous inventor, 
from a dread sense of duty unillumined by 
the delight with which she usually picks up 
a book. To her utter amazement, she soon 
found herself chuckling merrily as she 
turned its pages with fascinated attention. 

In his preface, Mr. Maxim explains that 
he limits his observations to those pioneer 
days, “when a ride out into the country in 
a horseless carriage was an adventure; 
when that temperamental machine, the gas- 
oline engine, was being tamed; when there 
were no good roads, no road signs, no road 
maps, no filling stations; when gasoline 
had to be purchased either in paint shops 
before dark or in drug stores; when there 
were no registration plates, no operators’ 
licenses, no protection against wind, rain, 
and cold; and when every horse on the road 
stood upon his hind legs and made a scene.” 
But even with this self-imposed limitation, 
he tells an exciting story. For as he him- 
self goes on to remark, these pioneer days 
were “intensely interesting” while they 
lasted. He certainly makes them seem so. 
“My motorized horse buggy was something 
too fearful and wonderful to be believed 
by the young people of today,” he says in 
describing one of his early productions. 
“Tt was an acrobatic feat to get in and out 
of the seat. It was a real horseless car- 
riage, even to the whip socket on the dash. 
It shook and trembled and rattled and clat- 
tered, spat oil, fire, smoke, and smell, and 
to a person who disliked machinery nat- 
urally, and who had been brought up to 
the shiny elegance and perfection of fine 
horse carriages, it was revolting.” 

To its proud young inventor, however, it 
was a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
He took even his failures cheerfully. (“Like 
Edison, I regarded a mistake as a certain 
sort of an asset, provided it was never re- 
peated. Repeating mistakes is stupid, ex- 
pensive, and damnable generally,” he ob- 
serves wisely.) And he showed great re- 
sourcefulness in complying successfully 
with the suggestions that he should “show 
off’ which were made to him by his em- 
ployer, Mr. George Day, especially on the 
occasion when this functionary desired a 
demonstration of the Mark I horseless car- 
riage at his house on Wethersfield Avenue 
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one evening at eight o’clock when he was 
entertaining a group of distinguished guests. 
“This demonstration was to be the first pub- 
lic exhibit of the New Columbia horseless 
carriage, and hence was very important,” 
relates Mr. Maxim. “Great things were 
sure to hang upon it. There must be 
thorough preparation for every contin- 
gency. . . . I visited the Columbia stables 
and ordered an open express wagon with 
driver to be at the factory at seven o’clock. 
The spare batteries were to be loaded on 
this express wagon. My trusty Lobdell was 
told to collect all the tools and spare parts 
that might be needed in case of electrical 
or mechanical breakdown. . . . My plan 
was to have the express wagon with the 
spare batteries, tools, and spare parts fol- 
low me around. Instructions were given 
to the driver . . . never, under any circum- 
stances . . . to let me out of sight.” 
“Arrived at Mr. Day’s house, I pulled up 
at the curb and stopped, noting that Lobdell 
and the express wagon were pulling up a 
hundred yards behind. The usual flock of 
bicyclists, horse carriages, pedestrians, and 
trolley cars were present. My heart sank 
when I discovered what appeared to be a 


« T took Mrs. Day out first. . . . With 

_ Mrs. Day beside me I turned the first corner 
and glanced back. The express wagon was 
coming. At the next corner I again glanced 
_ back and saw the driver urging the horse 


to hurry. At the last corner the horse was 
_" _ trotting vigorously and was having a time 


of it trying to keep up. As I drew up to 
the Day house and stopped, a glance back 
disclosed the express wagon in the distance, 
tearing along as though going to a fire.” 
“This ride was repeated eight times with 
- various friends of Mr. Day’s. Each time 
_ the express wagon trailed me and each time 
_ there was this desperate effort to keep up.” 
_ “When eight persons had been given 
_rides Mr. Day thanked me and told me the 
_ demonstration had been most satisfactory 
_and I had better get the carriage back to the 
factory before anything happened. We ex- 
changed glances and each of us realized 
‘ that the other had done his part. Mr. Day 
never knew that I was trailed on every ride 
by an express wagon with spare batteries 


Ps a load of tools and spare parts!” 
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This is only a sample of the many good 
stories told in the book. Another day Mr. 
Maxim took a lovely young lady, whose 
name was Miss Hamilton, for an outing 
which began with a plunge down a steep 
hill in a motor vehicle unequipped with 
brakes. “It was a gay ride. Miss Hamilton 
shed hairpins as I had never seen hairpins 
shed before. We ran around the village, 
the lady rapidly falling to pieces, after 
which we climbed the hill back home. 
When we arrived Miss Hamilton had the 
appearance of having been passed through 
a threshing-machine. She had to com- 
pletely rebuild herself. However, the trip 
was voted a huge success. I was enor- 
mously relieved. The nervous strain had 
been no light one.” 

The account of Mr. Maxim’s first trip to 
New York, on which the inventor was ac- 
companied by “a very fastidious gentle- 
man” named Hart O. Berg, is the most side- 
splitting of all. But the reviewer declines 
to quote from this recital, even briefly. 
Instead, she urges all her hearers to read it 
for themselves, and thus savor its inimitable 
quality from the first line to the last. 


F. P. K. 
America’s Yesterday. F. Martin 
Brown. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


$3.50. 


We all have a certain justifiable interest 
and curiosity in our ancestry and in the 
early civilizations of our own country. The 
historical background of the human race is 
pieced together through archeological dis- 
coveries, and through such research in 
America the cultures of various peoples 
have been revealed. 

“America’s Yesterday” is an authorita- 
tive, interesting, and thoroughly delightful 
account of man in America from early 
times, a story so told that it will appeal to 
young people as well as mature readers. 
Photographs and line drawings showing 
the ingenious dwelling places, the various 
types of baskets and pottery, tapestry weav- 
ing and jewelry work, with details of intri- 
cate designs, enrich the text in great pro- 
fusion. 
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Do you know that the Indians were an 
agricultural people, not solely hunters and 
fishers? That most of the beans, all varie- 
ties of squash and pumpkin, watermelons, 
tomatoes, garden peppers, bananas and 
cassava were first seen by Europeans in the 
gardens of American Indians? That the 
so-called Egyptian or Sea Island cotton, 
noted for its long fibers, was first grown 
upon the American coast? That the three 
great civilizations of early America (this 
means North and South America)—the 
Aztec, the Maya and the Inca—present 
three philosophies of government, the 
counterpart of each of which may be recog- 
nized in European forms of modern times? 

The author says it is only of peoples who 
have lived here since the beginning of the 
Christian era that we have any appreciable 
information. He further states that the find- 
ing of pottery or other work similar to that 
found in other countries does not by any 
means prove that a similar race of people 
lived in the two places, as all peoples pro- 
duce the same kind of work during the 
course of their development. 

F. Martin Brown is a professor at the 
Fountain School in Colorado, and lecturer 
in American Archeology at Colorado Col- 
lege. In writing this book—the result of 
a popular series of lectures—he has avoided 
all technical terms, and arranged appen- 
dices for those wishing detailed dates and 
other scholarly information. It is a book 
for the general reader to enjoy. 


RutH HinMAn CarTER. 


Black Forest. Meade Minnigerode. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. 


This novel, according to its publishers, 
was written to celebrate the centennial of 
the “Great Ordinance” of 1787, and the 
significance of this portentous “Bill of 
Rights” is duly emphasized towards the 
end of the story. But it is the book as a 
whole, rather than any one portion of it, 
which is noteworthy; indeed, the latter 
part of it is a little lacking in the sweep 
and suspense which make it so superb at 
the outset and which serve to sustain the 
sense of excitement. For this is another 
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of those splendid historical novels with 
which the literature of the past few years 
has been enriched; and in vitality, in char- 
acterization, in authenticity, and in tech- 
nique, it is the peer of any of them. The 
general type of it resembles that of “Drums 
Along the Mowhawk” more closely than 
any other; but “Black Forest” is the more 
romantic of the two. In fact, there are 
moments when the pageantry it unfolds and 
the passion with which it throbs are reminis- 
cent of Maurice Hewlitt’s immortal “For- 
est Lovers.” 

Though the profanity in “Black Forest” 
might bear some expurgation, as a con- 
cession to the tastes of the more fastidious, 
this mode of speech is indubitably part of 
the pattern of the period which the author 
weaves with such a sure hand and such 
supreme skill. And there are beautiful pas- 
sages in it, too, passages almost Biblical 
in the nobility of their construction, which 
amply atone for those which seem lacking 
in reticence. “There was more than your 
body’s comfort to be conjured up out of 
the lone, more than your material well- 
being to be entreated from the bountiful 
land; something more to be gleaned, and 
hewed out of life than mere living’”— 
(There was) “A restlessness, a desire to 
move, and begone, and start all over again. 
Land. Land in the West. That was the 
eternal passion. Men passing down the 
road all the time, lock, stock, and barrel, 
dragging women and children after them 
into the West. It was like a contagion. 
A sickness of the soul. It took you be- 
tween night and morning, like a hunger; 
it took you in the full noon of established 
existence, like a thirst; and there was no 
remedy, it would seem, save only the road 
under your feet, and a sun setting beyond 
far-away mountains in your eyes.” 

The road referred to was the one built 
by General Forbes, stricken with mortal 
illness but persevering to the end, and find- 
ing occasion, as he went along his way of 
anguish, to pause and speak words of en- 
couragement to the “faithful, patient wom- 
en” through whose endurance their hus- 
bands were justified. Solange, the French 
girl with red hair and green eyes who 
had married the Scotchman, Angus Drum- 
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lin, suspected that “to the English, a road 
was something more than imperious. They 
did not care about the places on it. They 
cared for the road itself, because it was 
always going on and on. Because, down 
inside of them, that was what the English 
themselves liked to do. To be always 
going, on and on. The horizon was their 
ome. 

Forbes is portrayed as a magnificent 
figure, and Braddock is clothed with a dig- 
nity and an integrity with which history, 
both past and present, has been slow to 
invest him. “Nobody cared for the man 
with a face like a hatchet. Nobody cared 
about Braddock. ‘We shall do better next 
time’, he had prophesied on his death bed. 
Damned old fool, people say.” 

The same touching understanding of 
_ human nature which is shown in the treat- 
ment of Forbes and Braddock is revealed 
throughout the book. “Funny thing how 
your mind worked. Just wouldn’t believe 

it. Such things happen to other white men, 
but not to you. Angus Drumlin wondered 
_ if the certainty of death came to all men 
that way. Something incredible and deeply 
resented. It made him furious. But down 
underneath it, he was horribly afraid.” I 
_ believe it is part. of the common lot of 

every man and woman to feel that though 
- calamity overtakes others, they themselves 
are immune from it. But never have I 
_ known an author to put this false sense of 
security into words so well. 
; Scattered throughout the book are the 
topical songs of the period, French and 
_ English, grave and gay, sacred and pro- 
- fane. Of these the most charming is “A 
la Claire Fontaine,” the most ribald “Gen- 
eral St. Claire.” Throughout the book, too, 
are bits of homely advice, shrewdly and 
_ tersely expressed, and homely proverbs, 
shrewdly and tersely epitomizing cogent 
truths. “Judge a man by his acts and not 
by his relatives,” one soldier tells another, 
when the patriotism of a third is held open 
_ to doubt; and again, when a lack of ven- 
_ turesome spirit proves irritating, “You city 
folks think you’ve been on a journey when 
_ you’ve crossed a couple of creeks. Don’t 
let a little land scare you.”—“Pfui,” an 
elderly matron says to the anxious father 
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of a “modern” girl, “modesty is in the 
heart, not under a piece of gauze.” There 
are similes, too, that are unforgettable. 
Who before has had the discernment to say 
of George Washington, “You could afford 
to be unassuming when God had made you 
a giant and given you a face like that. 
Like an engraving.” 

The book itself is not like an engraving. 
It is like a canvas so glowing with color 
that every figure painted on it comes alive. 


F. P. K. 


The Editor acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the receipt of the following maga- 
zines sent to her office through the cour- 
tesy of their publishers: 


Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Mr. Frank B. Steele, Editor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, Mrs. Frank S. Ray, Editor, 
Washington, D. C. 

EarRLy SETTLERS OF New STATE— 
THEIR ANCESTORS AND DESCEND- 
ANTS, Thomas J. Foley, Publisher, 
Akron, New York. 


THe Pan AMERICAN BULLETIN, Miss 
Elsie Brown, Editor, Washington, 
<. 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JouR- 
NAL, George H. Butler, Editor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Editor also acknowledges with ap- 
preciation the receipt of the following 
pamphlets: 


HistoricaAL CHART OF MANKIND, issued 


by The United Educators, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This chart covers the 

ae sweep of history from 4000 B. C. 
to the present and is arranged in 
convenient and attractive form for 
reference purposes. 

A Key To THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unitrep STATES OF AMERICA WITH Com- 
PLETE TOPICAL INDEX AND ANNOTATIONS AS 
To Recent New Deat Cases, by Richard 
Selden Harvey, published by Harvey In- 
stitute Press, 2129 Florida Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Henr1eETTA S. McInNTIRE 


The following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for the type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


HITTING A NEW HIGH (RKO) 


Lily Pons, John Howard. 

Lily Pons, as a cafe singer, becomes a feminine 
Tarzan. Her talent is discovered by an impresario 
and she nearly realizes her ambition to become an 
opera singer, but in the end she casts her lot with 
a night club band leader. A. Y 


NAVY BLUE AND GOLD (M-G-M) 


Lionel Barrymore, Robert Young. 

An Annapolis story dealing with three Middies 
who are room-mates. Two of them become rivals 
for the affections of the sister of the third. Some 
fine pictures of Annapolis. A. Y. 


TOVARICH (Warner Bros.) 
Claudette Colbert, Charles Boyer. 

This very fine production is made from the stage 
play of the same name. It is a comedy of the 
many experiences of two royal Russian exiles in 
Paris who become domestic servants in a house- 
hold rather than find enjoyment with money en- 
trusted to them by the dispossessed Czar. A. Y, 


SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 

(Republic) 

Gene Autry, Smiley Burnette. 

A very pleasant Western with beautiful scenery. 
When a young girl finishes her course in animal 
husbandry she and her three classmates turn to 
the ranch to apply their knowledge. After a few 
bitter experiences with a villain her cowboy man- 
ager intervenes, teaches her some practical ideas 
and saves her from financial ruin. A. Y. Older 


children. 


ROSALIE (M-G-M) 


Nelson Eddy, Eleanor Powell, Edna May 
Oliver. 


A spectacular screen version of the operetta 
which Ziegfeld made popular on Broadway a 
decade ago. It is the love story of a West Point 


Chairman 


cadet and the princess of the mythical Balkan 
kingdom, Romanza, who went to Vassar. A. Y. 


LOVE AND HISSES (20th Century-Fox) 
Walter Winchell, 
Simon. 

Featuring a well known cast this film is a con- 
tinuation of the Winchell-Bernie feud. Miss Simon, 
who has a voice of wide range and quality, sings 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” in addition to two 
topical numbers. A. Y. 


DAUGHTER OF SHANGHAI 


(Paramount) 


Anna May Wong, Charles Bickford. 
An adventure based on the alien smuggling 
racket and the manner in which the ring was 


broken up by a Chinese girl. All the action takes 
place in America. A. Y. 


A GIRL WITH IDEAS (Universal) 


Wendy Barrie, Walter Pidgeon, Kent Taylor. 
Another newspaper story dealing with a wealthy 
girl who sues a publisher for libel to satisfy a 
judgment. Fast moving and quite funny. A. Y 


WILD INNOCENCE (Herman Garfield) 


Chute, a kangaroo, Brian Abbott, Wendy 
Munro. 

This picture stars Chute, the kangaroo. Or- 
phaned in Australian’ bush, he travels until he 
reaches the outskirts of a ranch where he is taken 
in and reared as a pet. The performance of Chute 
and the pictures of the wild life of the Australian 
bush are very remarkable. A. Y. Older children. 


DANGER PATROL (RKO) 
John Beal, Sally Eilers. 


The locales of this picture are a Texas oil field, 
an explosives plant, an airport, and aboard a 
plane. It deals with the dangers confronted b 
men who make and handle nitroglycerine. AY. 


THE HURRICANE (United Artists) 
Dorothy Lamour, Jon Hall. 


Ben Bernie, Simone 


This South Sea Story by the authors of “Mutiny 


on the Bounty” tells a tale of white men juxtaposed 
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against the primitive natives of the little island 
Manukura. A terrific hurricane destroys the island 
and most of the natives, and makes a hero of the 
much wronged Terangi. , Spectacular scenery. 


TEX RIDES WITH THE BOY SCOUTS 
(Grand National) 


- Tex Ritter, Marjorie Reynolds. 
The picture opens with a newsreel of the Scout 
Jamboree in Washington and as the main part 
of the film comes on, the Scouts continue to figure 
in the story. Tex does his usual singing and 
riding stunts. Family. 
THE RETURN OF THE SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL (London Films) 

Barry Barnes, Sophie Stewart. 
The sequel to The Scarlet Pimpernel, with much 
of the same appeal, tells of the adventures of a 
chivalrous Englishman in Revolutionary France 
where he pits his wits against Terror. There are 
some grim scenes in which the guillotine and 
political prison figure. A. 
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THOROUGHBREDS DON’T CRY 
(M-G-M) 
Judy Garland, Mickey Rooney, Ronald Sin- 
clair. 
\ fast moving horse racing comedy featuring the 
three young players; Rooney, Garland, and Sin- 
clair, A. Y. Older children. 


WELLS FARGO (Paramount) 
Joel McCrea, Frances Dee. 

Here is another period of early American his- 

tory brought to the screen, through the thrilling 

story of early American transportation about the 

years from 1850 to 1865. There is much of in- 

terest as well as entertainment in this fine produc- 


tion. A. Y. Older children. 7 
Shorts 
CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE 
(Columbia) 


A sightseeing tour of scenic landmarks in San 
Francisco, including civic spots, art center, China- 


© 1397, Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


“WELLS FARGO,” FEATURING JOEL MCCREA, BOB BURNS, FRANCES DEE, WITH LLOYD NOLAN, PORTER HALL, 

_ RALPH MORGAN, MARY NASH, ROBERT CUMMINGS AND JOHN MACK BROWN. 

a DIRECTED BY FRANK LLOYD. 


A FRANK LLOYD PRODUCTION. 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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town, shopping and commercial districts, and the 
new San Francisco-Oakland bridge. Family. 


THE CLOCK GOES ROUND AND 
ROUND (Columbia) 


One of the Scrappy cartoons, in which he de- 
cides to stop all the clocks; after he finds out 
what this does to his pet dog, he decides to start 
them and sets them all backwards. Very amusing. 
Family. 


THE KING WITHOUT A CROWN 
(M-G-M) 


This historical miniature is the tale of the 
French Revolution when a royal youngster was 
seized from his mother and brought to America. 
In after years a Prince visiting at the home of a 
missionary called the clergyman the missing prince. 
A. Y. Older children. 


RAINBOW PASS (M-G-M) 


A rare opportunity to see a Chinese play done 
in the Chinese manner by Chinese actors. It is a 
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fascinating performance given at their Harvest 
Festival celebration and the glimpses given of 
the audience are as interesting as those of the 
players. Family. 


SKI CHAMPIONS (M-G-M) 


The marvellous skill of the skiing contestants 
in recent Olympics is shown against the beautiful 
background of the Bavarian Alps. A thrilling 
exhibition of courage, strength, rhythm and en- 
durance that is both instructive and exciting. 
Family. 


GOING PLACES WITH LOWELL 
THOMAS (Universal) 


The world Ping Pong champion and some pop- 
ular trick shots players demonstrate the symmetry 
and grace of the game in slow motion shots. 
Lowell Thomas’ comments are informative. Ex- 
cellent. Family and Junior Matinee. 


q 


© 1937, RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. ae 
Lily Pons, in Hitting a New High ; d 
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COLONIAL GARDEN’ —THIS FLOAT ENTERED BY 
WASH., IN THE 


NARCISSA PRENTISS CHAPTER, D. A. R., WALLA WALLA, 


WHITMAN CENTENNIAL PARADE, HISTORICAL DIVISION, WON FIRST HONORS 


Items 


Feature of the Month . . . Floats 


The John Rolfe Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 


This Chapter was organized only a year ago, 


entered a float in the pageant and parade with at which time there was none in Hattiesburg, 
which Constitution Day was celebrated in a town of twenty-five thousand persons, con- 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. taining two standard colleges, one of these a 


FLOAT ENTERED IN CONSTITUTION DAY PARADE BY JOHN ROLFE CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. AT THE SPINNING 
WHEEL IS MRS, T. C. HANNAH, A CHARMING MEMBER OF THAT CHAPTER. THE FLAC IS CARRIED BY 
ELIZABETH ANN BOHER, ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE CHAPTER 
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HOUSE” 


State school. The Chapter, which was organ- 
ized by Mrs. D. P. Cameron, who is serving 
in the capacity of the first Regent, now has 
twenty-eight interested and active members. 
They have recently marked the grave of a 
Revolutionary soldier. Two of his descendants 
are members of the John Rolfe Chapter. Be- 
fore the organization of this group it was not 
even known that a Revolutionary soldier was 
buried in the vicinity. 


Chapter Houses 


The Greater Texas and Pan American Expo- 
sition at Dallas, Texas, “show place of two 
continents,” closed on a high note for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Texas when the “Conoco Hospitality House,” 
a beautiful $30,000.00 white colonial struc- 
ture, attractively furnished and surrounded by 
lovely trees and shrubs, was publicly pre- 
sented to Jane Douglas Chapter of Dallas 
by the Continental Oil Company. 

Over five hundred members of the Daugh- 
ters and Sons of the American Revolution, 


Photo by Ray Barrett, Dalla 


SITION HAS BECOME “CONTINENTA 


D. A. R. HOUSE,” CHAPTER HOUSE OF JANE DOUGLAS CHAPTER OF DALLAS, TEXAS rey 


with City Officials and heads of other patri- 
otic societies, witnessed the presentation. Mr. 
T. H. Lawson, of Fort Worth, Southern Sales 
Manager of the Company, in charge of the 
creation of the building, its management and 
its bestowal, introduced Mr. G. D. Olds, of 
New York, assistant to the President, Mr. Dan 
Moran. Mr. Olds expressed his high regard 
for the standing and accomplishments of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
introduced Hon. Fritz G. Lanham, of Fort — 
Worth, Member of Congress and son of an — 
early Texas Governor, who is the son of one 
Daughter of the American Revolution and the 
husband of another. Mr. Lanham, in a stir- 
ring patriotic address, praised the high ideals 
and the wide attainments of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and presented on a parchment scroll a Deed 
of Gift to the lovely house and the appropriate 
furnishings, to Mrs. Cloyd H. Read, Regent 
of Jane Douglas Chapter, who gratefully 
accepted the generous gift for the Chapter. _ 
Mrs. Alvin V. Lane, Honorary Vice President _ 
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OF SPOKANE PLAINS, SEPTEMBER 5, 


General, and Mrs. Maurice C. Turner, Vice 
President General, added their thanks. 

Before the opening of the Texas Centennial, 
Mrs. Turner suggested to the Chapter the 
appropriateness ‘and desirability of the Con- 
tinental Building as headquarters for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. A 
committee of negotiations composed of Mrs. 
Earle D. Behrends, chairman, Mrs. W. D. 
Garlington and Mrs. E. Roy Alderson, with 
the Regent Mrs. Read, secured the building 
as a gift and obtained permission from the 
City Council, the Park Board and the Texas 
State Fair Association, for the Chapter to 
maintain it in Fair Park. 

Millions of visitors to the Texas Centennial 
and the International Pan American Exposi- 
tion who passed through its doors and admired 
this Southern Colonial building, will be 
pleased to know that the Chapter plans to 
open it to the public during the Texas State 
Fairs and at intervals during the year, with 


WALTER S. DRYSDALE, COMMANDER, FORT GEORGE WRIGHT, MRS. H. B. GRAYBILL, RECENT, MAX 
HALLING, COLOR BEARER, PRESENTED GOOD CITIZENSHIP MEDALS, GIVEN BY ESTHER REED CHAPTER, SPOKANE, 
TO BEVERLY POTTER, EVELYN PARTRIDGE, JANE CONNOR, AT MONUMENT ERECTED BY CHAPTER TO COM- 
MEMORATE SITE WHERE COLONEL GEORCE WRIGHT, COMMANDER 9TH INFANTRY, U 


S. A.. WON BATTLE 


1858, LAST FICHT IN INLAND EMPIRE WITH INDIANS 


historical and cultural exhibits and will use 
it for all Chapter activities. 

Over its portals are the words, “Continental 
D. A. R. House,” remembering the period the 
organization represents and the name of the 
donors. A bronze plate on one of the columns 
commemorates the event. 

The Building Committee that signed the 
charter for the incorporation of the Chapter 
is composed of the Chapter Officers, Honorary 
Regents and National and State Officers in the 
Chapter. 

The Regent has announced that the Chapter 
will entertain the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution in the House when they hold the first 
National Meeting in the South in May. 


Dedication of Markers 

Southwest Point Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
Harriman, Tennessee, Mrs. W. C. Anderson, 
regent presiding, has marked the site of the 
old military post of Southwest Point, which 
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CONTINENTAL COLOR GUARD OF EMPIRE STATE, N. Y., 
CHAPTER, S. A. R. MISS M. ELSIE SHAKESPEARE, 
CHAIRMAN OF DEDICATION OF MARKER, C. A. R., 
SERGT. JOHN DEAN SOCIETY; MISS PATRICIA JEAN 
CONARD; MR. EDWIN WARFIELD RADCLIFFE, JR. 
DEDICATION SEPTEMBER 18, 1937, WOODLAW CEME- 
TERY, NEW YORK CITY, BENJAMIN ARCHER, JR., 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER’S GRAVE MARKED 


was established in 1792 by Gen. John Sevier. 
The Marker was presented to the State of 
Tennessee by Mrs. Allen Harris of Johnson 
City, retiring State Regent, D. A. R. State 
Senator Hammond Fowler made the accept- 
ance speech. 

The Limestone Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., of, 
Maysville, Kentucky, has placed a marker on 
the bridge spanning Limestone Creek, the 
landing point of the early settlers of that 
region. Mrs. Arnold, State Regent of Ken- 
tucky, delivered the principal address on this 
occasion. 

The Constitution Chapter of Washington, 
D. C., has marked the grave of Captain Thomas 
Moore in the Baltimore Cemetery at Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The War record of Thomas Moore, who was 
born in 1746 and died in 1820, was entirely 
unknown until two years ago. He was a mas- 
ter seaman who commanded several merchant 
sailing vessels, which plied from the Port of 
Baltimore Town in Revolutionary times and 
traded with the West Indies. One of these 
sailing vessels was the Skyrocket, a schooner, 
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BOULDER, PLACED IN THE CEMETERY AT 
NEVADA, IOWA, BY THE SOLOMON DEAN CHAPTER 


another the Fortune, a brig. The old Moore 
Bible, which Captain Moore carried with him 
on his many voyages and in which he kept his 
family records, is still in existence and is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Grace Jones. 

Captain Thomas Moore was twice married, 
his first wife being Elizabeth Coleman, and his 
second wife, Catherine Buckley. Two of 
the great-great-granddaughters of this union, 
Helen and Miriam Burch, donated the marker 
which the Constitution Chapter has dedicated. 

The Webster Groves Chapter, N.S. D. A. R.., 
of Webster Groves, Missouri, has marked with 
appropriate ceremonies the grave of Mrs. John 
P. Currier (Lydia Prindle), a Real Grand- 
daughter of the American Revolution, at In- 
dianola, Iowa. This is near the village of 
Melrose, which she named herself during pio- 
neer days in honor of a town bearing the same 
name in Massachusetts. 

The Webster Groves Chapter has also marked 
with appropriate ceremonies the graves of 
Mrs. P. Lemoine Higgins (Charlotte Higgins) 
and her sister, Mrs. James R. M. Bryant 
(Helen Riley), Real Granddaughters of the 
Revolution, in the Oak Hill Cemetery at Web- 
ster Groves. They were both granddaughters 
of James Riley, who served for seven years 
in the New Jersey Continental line, and Mrs. 
Bryant was a charter member of the Webster 
Groves Chapter. A fellow member says of her 
that “more than fourscore years of age, Mrs. 
Bryant was a gentlewoman of a singularly fine 
and beautiful type; she did, indeed, grow old 
with grace and dignity.” 

Webster Groves Chapter, with a member- 
ship of one hundred and three, will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on March 1, 1938. 

The Solomon Dean Chapter, N.S. D. A. R.., 
has placed a four-ton boulder in the cemetery 
at Nevada, lowa. On a large bronze plate is 
inscribed the words: “Solomon Dean Chapter, 
D. A. R.” As members die, smaller bronze 
tablets are added bearing names and dates. 

This is believed to represent a wholly orig- 
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THE PEGGY WARNE CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R., OF PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY, RECENTLY TOOK PART IN A HOBBY 


AND ANTIQUE SHOW PLANNED BY THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


CHAPTER FURNISHED A ROOM AND THE REGENT, MRS. GEORCE ANGLE, AND THE EX-REGENT, MRS. WALLIS A. 
CATTELLE OF THE CHAPTER, SERVED AS HOSTESSES 


inal design in markers and is attracting a great 
deal of attention. At the time it was erected, 
Mrs. E. M. Kriner was Regent and Mrs. R. A. 
Davis, Chairman of the project. 

The Pierce County Pioneer Association of 
the State of Washington, assisted by the 
Washington State Historical Society, the 
Washington State Pioneer Society, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Loyal Legion 
and G. A. R., has erected a marker commemo- 
rating the sixty-fifth anniversary of the first 
public observance of our national birthday on 
the Pacific Coast or west of the Missouri River, 
by Captain Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., and the 
officers and marines of his fleet on Monday, 
July 5, 1841. 

The Captain Charles S. Wilkes Chapter, 
N. S. D. A. R., Winslow, Washington, has 
dedicated a marker which commemorates the 
first Fourth of July celebration that took place 
in lower Puget Sound. This celebration oc- 
curred on July 4, 1861, at Port Madison, and 


the marker was put in place on July 4, 1932, 
with Mr. Edmund Bowden as the principal 
speaker. 

The Sarah Wilmot Chapter, N. S. D. A. R. 
—one of the smallest in the state—has erected 
a marker at Auburn, Washington, in honor of 
Wil-etch-tid, colloquially called “Big Tom,” 
and described as “a friend of the white people, 
1855-56.” 

The Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution in the State of Washington have 
cooperated to place ten markers along the 
Pacific highway from Olympia to Vancouver 
on the Columbia River (the approximate line 
of the Oregon Trail). 

The S. A. R. and the D. A. R. in Washington 
have cooperated to erect the “Oregon Trail 
Fountain” embellished with the symbolic 
words, “The Spirit of the Trail.” This foun- 
tain commemorates the courage and ideals of 
the pioneers and has been presented to the 
State of Washington. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Henry McCleary, late Vice 
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President General, N.S. D. A. R., i 

the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and by Mr. Ernest Bertrand Hussey, State 
President, S. A. R., in behalf of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 


Preservation of Burying Grounds 

In 1930 the Col. Thomas Hughart Chapter, 
N.S. D. A. R., of Staunton (Augusta County), 
Virginia, applied to a Board of Supervisors for 
a deed to the Glebe burying ground located 
near Suming Dean road. The application met 


with favorable response and the transfer of — 


the deed is recorded in the County Clerk’s 
Office in the day of June 15, 1931. 

Since that time the Col. Thomas Hughart 
Chapter has been continuously active in the 
work of preserving and restoring this histor- 
ical spot under the able leadership of Miss 
Isabel Brown. The stone of John Willson, 
who represented the county in the House of 
Burgesses for twenty-seven years, has been 
put in its original position; many others have 
been reset, the ground put in condition and 
seeded in grass; and as far as possible the 
graves have been located. Many of the stones 
are perfectly readable. A few require rub- 
bing and though several are broken, the let- 
tering upon them is easily discernible and 
accuracy can be achieved when the fragments 
are pieced together. 

The graves in this ancient burying ground 
are of special interest owing to the historical 
associations of most of them. Among the per- 
sons buried there six were in service during 
the Revolutionary War, two performed pre- 
Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
services, five were Real Daughters, three were 
murdered by Indians, and one was in the 
House of Burgesses for twenty-seven years. 
Among the especially interesting epitaphs are 
the following: 


Here, Lyes, the. Body.of. 
MARY, TRIMBLE, who De 
parted, This.Life Feb. 18th in the 
Year of. Our Lord.1770. 
All. you that. Come.My. Grave. to See 
As, I am. Now. So Must You Bee 
Repent. in. Time. Make. No. Delay 
In the Bloom. of Youth. I was 


Snatched Away. 


Memory of 

JOHN TRIMBLE 

Who Died the 22nd of April, 1824 
Aged About 82 Years 

He Lived Beloved and Died Lamented 
His Hospitality was Unbounded ' 


Here --Lys--The--Inter,d 
Body--of--COL.--JOHN--WILL- 
SON--Who--Departed--This 
Lif--in--the--Y are--of--Our 
Lord--1773--in--the--72--Y r.-- 
Of--His--Ea’g--Haveing Serv’d 
His--County--27 Yr.--A--Represe- 
--ntetive--in--the--Honour 
Able--Hous--of-Burjesis-- 
In--Virginia &c. 
Likewise. is. Intar-d. the. Body 
MARTHA. His Well. Belo- 
ved Wife Who Departed =i 
Th’s. Life. July. Ye--10--1755--in 
The. Lx--Yr. of Hir--Life &c. 


Radio Programs 


On December 31, the Old York Chapter, of 
York Beach, Maine, will sponsor a program, 
given by Mrs. Charles N. Toiman, on “New © 
Year’s Day—Old and Modern.” This will be — 
broadcast over Station WHEB in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 


ab 


Beacon Light 
Persons living in the vicinity of Mt. Grey- 


lock, Massachusetts, have come to regard the __ 


beacon light which gleams from its summit 
and which can be seen for miles around, with 
special admiration and affection. Its beams — 
have inspired Mrs. Marian D. Henderson, of 
the Fort Massachusetts Chapter, to heartfelt 
verse from which it is privileged to quote: 


Sunset, and then afar 
Out in the dark’ning west 

Gleams on the height a wondrous star, 
Brighter than all the rest. 


From dusk to dawn it throws its light 
Over our peaceful lands: 

Though clouds and mist hide it from —_ 
A beacon true it stands. aa 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


OUTH DAKOTA state organization of 

the National Society of the Daughters 
__ of the American Revolution held the twenty- 
fourth state conference in Vermillion, S. D., 
in the University Union Building on the 
University of South Dakota campus on 
September 24th and 25th with the state 
board meeting on the evening of the 23d. 
_ Mrs. Harper Donelson Sheppard, Han- 
_ over, Pennsylvania, State Regent of Penn- 
. sylvania N. S. D. A. R., was the honored 
guest and the vibrating hub of the confer- 
ence. Her kind help, splendid guidance 
and gracious personality lent color and 
warmth to the work of the conference. 
Her enticing charm interested and stimu- 
lated all those that had the great pleasure 
of meeting, talking and knowing Mrs. 
Sheppard. 

Mrs. J. B. Vaughn, State Regent of the 
South Dakota N. S. D. A. R., called the 
conference to order on Thursday evening, 
September 23, with the official state board 
meeting. After plans had been discussed 
and all business of the board meeting com- 
pleted, Mrs. Vaughn called on Mrs. Shep- 
pard for a few words of greeting to the 
board members and delegates. 

“IT am most happy to be here with you 
at the opening of your conference,” said 
Mrs. Sheppard. “We State Regents meet, 
become attached to one another and are 
delighted to visit the different state con- 
ferences. I am so interested in the various 
D. A. R. projects, but more especially in 
the Kate Duncan School, Grant, Alabama. 
The Pennsylvania Daughters recently put 
up a log library for the school, and it was 
built, designed and planned to fit in with 
the local background and yet to best serve 
the needs of the school. We are all inter- 
ested in helping the under-privileged, but 
more especially the youth of our country. 
The log library stands to help all those who 
need encouragement, aid and education. 
The Daughters are doing a fine piece of 
work in aiding these back-hills folks of 
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our country to obtain the schooling they so 
desire.” 

Friday morning, September 24, Mrs. 
Vaughn called the conference to order. 
President I. D. Weeks, of the University of 
South Dakota, gave the first welcome to 
the conference, after the impressive open- 
ing exercises. Mayor D. E. Sullivan of 
Vermillion; Mr. H. S. Mogan of Wallace 
Post No. 1, American Legion; Mrs. Emma 
Bendixen, American Legion Auxiliary; 
Women’s Relief Corps, Mrs. Mina Merrite 
Saegar; R. O. T. C., Major Griswold; 
C. A. R., little Joanne Heikes; and, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Dr. A. Keith; 
gave the conference a warm welcome to the 
city of Vermillion, and University as Mrs. 
E. E. Ells, Vermillion, Regent of the hostess 
chapter, the Paha Wakan, gave welcome to 
the chapter. 

Mrs. Vaughn formally introduced Mrs. 
Sheppard to the conference after hearing 
the reports of state officers. Mrs. Sheppard 
expressed her pleasure in attending the 
conference, and explained the difference 
between her chapter work and state work 
and ours. Mrs. Sheppard told about the 
various projects of the National Society, 
and explained the youth program. 

Mrs. Vaughn presented her friend and 
honored guest, Mrs. L. F. Ruckliffe, of 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, who is a mem- 
ber of the Algonquin Chapter, and who 
gave a short talk on her experience as a 
member of the N.S. D. A. R. 

Mrs. Vaughn announced during her re- 
port that the rules for the Good Citizenship 
contest had been authorized, sent out to the 
schools by Miss Lucile Eldredge, and are 
now being presented to the students in 
various parts of the state. Mrs. Vaughn 
has stressed giving Good Citizenship med- 
als by the state and chapters, and she ex- 
pressed her wish that all chapter meetings 
be strictly about the worthy and practical 
projects suggested by the National Society. 
The State Regent’s ever gracious and sweet 
“womanly” attitude maintained a calm 
for all throughout the strenuous conference. 

Miss Shirley Spencer, Watertown, S. D., 
was appointed special page for the confer- 
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ence, and she most charmingly fulfilled her 
duties. 

Reports of the state chairmen of national 
committees, a picture of the conference and 
reports of other standing committees were 
given on Friday afternoon. Chapter Re- 
gents gave their reports Saturday morning. 
Mrs. Vaughn announced Saturday after- 
noon that the election of state officers would 
be held at the next meeting, which is in 
March, 1938, with the Mary Chilton Chap- 
ter, Sioux Falls, as hostess, and Mrs. Mark 
Wheeler, Regent of that chapter, would 
make all arrangements. 

Music during the conference was fur- 
nished by Misses Gertrude Ohlmacher, 
Margaret Olson, Selma Grairok, Elizabeth 
Brown and Dorothy Colton. Mrs. C. L. 
Lloyd sang several lovely solos, and the 
Vermillion Music Club chorus delighted 
the conference with their program. Mrs. 
R. B. Lyons, Mitchell, was in charge of the 
memorial hour with Mesdames W. C. Deer 
and J. C. Ohlmacher making all the neces- 
sary arrangements and assisting her. 

Friday evening the annual banquet was 
held in the Congressional Church parlors. 
Mrs. Sheppard gave her address on “Loy- 
alty to the Constitution.” 

“South Dakota has gone through the 
storm and stress of depression and the dust 
storms, and is now beginning to feel itself 
on its feet,” said Mrs. Sheppard. “We who 
have faced large propositions can solve 
anything if we but have the faith and in- 
telligence. The National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution feels 
this attitude as they are now stressing a 
program for the many phases of promoting 
interest in better citizenship, keeping and 
arousing the interest in the Youth of today.” 

“The Constitution is one of the most im- 
portant documents we have,” Mrs. Shep- 
pard stressed in her conclusion. “The 
Constitution was not a work of chance but 
the work of men of intelligence, distin- 
guished men of high rank and social stand- 
ing of note. We, the Daughters, are today 
trying to contact the youth to give them a 
better understanding of the Constitution.” 

In the business meeting of the conference, 
it was decided that the South Dakota or- 
ganization would pay a scholarship for one 
girl for one year; a gift of $30.00 should 
be sent to Tamassee; history medals and 
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citizenship medals should be given this — 
year; Miss Marcella Maresh of Bijou Hills 7 
should receive the Student Loan fund of 
$100.00; and the Endowment Fund (South 
Dakota being the only state to have such a 7 
fund) would be given to Miss Billy E. 
Johnston of Mitchell, South Dakota. 

At the conclusion of the conference a — 
delightful tea was served in Dakota Hall, 
with Mesdames C. H. Barrett and C. S. 
Thoms, charter members of the Vermillion — 
Chapter, acting as hostesses. The commit- — 


tee for the tea was Mesdames W. H. Jar- | 
muth, J. R. Knittel, W. C. Deer and J. F. | 
March with Mesdames H. J. Atkinson and | 
Guy Frary pouring. 


(Miss) Mary Hawtey Perry, 
State Press Chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


i Pennsylvania Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, opened - 
41st Conference at the Penn Harris Hotel 
with Harrisburg the hostess Chapter, Oc- 
tober 19th to 22d, inclusive. 

Mrs. Richard M. H. Wharton enter- 
tained the State Executive Board and chap- | 
ter officers at luncheon at the Harrisburg 
Country Club the noon before, followed by 
the state officers’ club dinner in the evening 
at the hotel. 

Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Ira R. Springer, _ 
State Vice Regent, presided at the Regents’ — 
meeting while the opening session took 


place in the evening with the State Regent, __ 


Mrs. Harper D. Sheppard, sounding >, a 
gavel. 

The youth movement revealed itself a 
every hand. Fort Harris Society, Children — 
of the American Revolution, gave a recep- — 
tion to Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, President Gen- 
eral, and members, preceded by the Junior 
groups lighting the huge candle in center 
of platform, symbolical of the life and light 
of the Constitution, by Mrs. A. Guy Moul, 
State Chairman of junior groups. This 
event, dignified and impressive, took place 
at the very outset of the conference, which 
gleamed throughout the sessions. During 
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the evening Donegal Chapter Junior Group 
staged “An Evening at Mt. Vernon.” 

Mrs. George H. Earle gave a tea to the 
assembly at the Executive Mansion. 
While the state dinner took place Wednes- 
day evening following the tea, preceding 
the dinner a cast from the Harrisburg Com- 
munity Theatre presented a tableau de- 
picting the Pennsylvania signers of the Con- 
stitution, assisted by Miss Mary Lee Forney, 
soloist, of Lancaster. 

Beside the President General there were 
a number of State Regents and National 
Officers who were our welcome guests. The 
forceful speeches of Mrs. William A. Becker 
and Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson were not only 
valued by the audience but the Pennsyl- 
vania press. Beside these were other splen- 
did timely talks as well as excellent music, 
both instrumental and vocal. 

Election of officers took place Thursday 
morning when Mrs. Joseph G. Forney, 
Lancaster, was chosen State Regent and 
Mrs. Benjamin R. Williams State Vice Re- 
gent for a three year term. 

Queen Aliquippa Chapter, McKeesport, 
received the $100 award for enrolling the 
greatest number of members during the year 
and the $25.00 prize for the chapter leading 
the state in re-instatement of former mem- 
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bers was divided between the Pittsburgh 
and Bradford Chapters. 

A vote of thanks was sent to Mr. Harper 
D. Sheppard, Hanover, for his generous 
gift of an electric plant and water tower to 
Kate Duncan Smith School, Grant, Ala- 
bama. 

Chapter reports showed a steady growth 
of the work accomplished during the past 
year and it was announced that George 
Clymer Chapter gave a bequest of $600.00 
toward the student loan fund. 

A substantial amount was subscribed to- 
ward the erection of a bronze tablet honor- 
ing Mrs. Russell William Magna in Con- 
stitution Hall and several hundred dollars 
for the purchase of an Oriental rug in the 
“Surrender Room,” Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Thursday evening was devoted to hearing 
of reports and the presentation of a playlet 
“Candle and Kerchief,” by Yorktown Chap- 
ter Junior Group. 

Before adjournment, the delegates re- 
affirmed their stand on the loyalty and sup- 
port of the Constitution. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ConsTANCE B. BEIDLEMAN, 
7 State Press Chairman. 


regret. 


time of her death. 


Inu Memoriam 


The National Society records with deep 
_ sorrow the death, in November 1937, of 
Mrs. Clyde D. Connelly, who served as 
_ Reporter General to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from 1923 to 1926. 


The death, on December seventh, of Mrs. 
Alexander Ennis Patton is recorded with 
Mrs. 
_ State of Pennsylvania as State Regent 1905- 
_ 1907, and the National Society as Vice 
_ President General 1907-1911 and Honorary 

: Vice President General from 1931 until the 


Patton served the 


Junior American Citizens 


S WE face a New Year with wonderment 
as to the course of events which lie in 
wait for us, and as we make new resolu- 
tions, may one of them be that we will do 
our part to be finer citizens and try in some 
way to help the youth of today along the 
paths to better citizenship. For, as the 
State Chairman of Florida wrote, “It is a 
proud honor to be an American citizen, 
but more honorable to deserve such citizen- 
ship by loyalty to our country and obedi- 
ence to its laws.” 

The following from the State Chairman 
of Georgia, shows one way in which they 
are working and might be carried out else- 
where. In one county the School Superin- 
tendent is a D. A. R. and is Chapter Chair- 
man of Junior American Citizens. She has 
a committee composed of the county school 
grade mothers in the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the pastor of one church and the 
pastor’s wife of another. Their plan is to 
organize clubs in every grade above the 
third; their study help being, “A Manual 
of American Citizenship,” “Crime Primer,” 
and a Flag Manual. 

Another way by which chapter regents 
and chairmen may be interested in this 
work is suggested by the State Chairman 
of Connecticut. She is holding a series of 
Round Tables; in the morning there is a 
discussion on how to organize clubs, how 
to interest the children and every questien 
that might arise pertaining to this work. 
After lunch they visit a school where there 
are eight clubs. One of these was in the 
first grade, and the club president knew 
exactly how to use the gavel which had 
been presented to the club by the parents 
of one of the members. At one meeting 
thirteen Regents or Chairmen were present 
and became so enthusiastic that many went 
home and started clubs. 

The State Chairman of Massachusetts 
wrote that she had obtained the approval 
of the State School Commissioner for the 
formation of clubs throughout the state. 
This is always a great help, especially when 


Committee Reports 


county and city superintendents are ap- 
proached as they realize that the clubs have 
the approval of the state. 

Oklahoma has again started a number of 
clubs and the State Chairman writes that 
some of them are in the colored schools of 
the rural districts. The National Librarian 
General as Chapter Chairman in Tulsa is 
taking an active interest in the organization 


of clubs and in getting the children started _ 


on the road to good citizenship. 
With clubs started in Montana and Mis- 


sissippi there are now only ten states that 


do not have at least one Junior American 
Citizens Club. If your state is one of these, 


will you not make a concerted effort to get — 


started in this worthwhile work. Of course 
your National Chairman is counting on 
every state that had clubs last year not to 
fail her in keeping them active. 

With all good wishes for a Happy Year 
of service. 
Beatrice T. L. Wisner, 

National Chairman. 


Report of the Conservation 
Committee 


“Penny Pines,” 
just what they say. Who can visualize a 
whole acre, one thousand of these pines, 
for $4.00? 
States Forest Service and some pennies, 
every state can have one or more Memorial - 5 


Forests, living monuments for all time. . 


Will we gather our pennies and reforestate — 
our beloved country that has been so ruth- 
lessly denuded of its splendid trees, for 
commercial purposes and by fire, by man a 
carelessness. Shall we take part in this 
great conservation upswing that is sweep 
ing the country? 


Let us not forget that our forests 
ply our shelter, food, clothing and — ied 


other necessities of life. Instead of ex- 
porting lumber we shall be importing it if — 
we do not plant trees and work to conserve 
those we now have. We must help to save 


American woodlands. | 
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two for a penny, mean — 


With the help of our United 
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More than half of our forest fires are 
man caused and can be prevented. Our 
annual total of them in the United States 
is more than 160,000. More than 41,500,- 
000 acres were burned last year, which was 
rated at $60,000,000 timber damage, be- 
sides the intangible losses of watershed, 
recreation and scenery. 

A presidential pen, beginning with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, carved a national forest 
out of the vast public domain of the West. 
East of the great plains, millions of acres 
have been shorn of their natural tree cover, 
which must be rebuilt. 

Michigan leads all other states through 
the planting of 155,000,000 seedlings and 
dedicating the largest tree nursery in the 
world. Northern Wisconsin has planted 
30,000 pinelings, once the site of the most 
magnificent pineries the world has ever 
known. Illinois has joined forces. Re- 
cently the U. S. Forest Service of the Rocky 
Mountain Region announced the establish- 
ment of two memorial forests by our So- 
ciety, in cooperation with the Forest Serv- 
ice, under the penny pines plan. The Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution can be a great force in recon- 
structing America’s forests and laying the 
foundation for a new public domain. Will 
we assist our Government in this unpre- 
cedented program? 

Miss Margaret March-Mount, Director 
of Women’s Forestry, with the U. S. Forest 
Service, North Central Region, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, designates this plan as the “Five 
W’s and How” of cooperative memorial 
forests, as noted below. The Forest Serv- 
ice agrees to furnish the seedlings, soil and 
supervision; to protect from fire and other 
damage; to replant in case of failure; and 
to inform the organizations from time to 
time of their progress. 

Mrs. William H. Pouch, President of the 
National Society, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and Director Special Na- 
tional Committee for Junior Membership, 
graciously approves this project for these 
groups and recommends it to them. With 
these forces at work and our own Daugh- 
ters, we will be a great factor in rebuilding 
our forests, to make this country again a 
world power. 

Mrs. Avery TURNER, 
National Chairman. 
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The Five W’s and How 


of Cooperative Memorial Forests 


WHAT? Tracts of forest soils, from 40 
to 1,000 acres or more, denuded timberland 
that needs cooperation with nature, or im- 
poverished farms that nature intended for 
tree crops instead of wheat and potatoes. 

WHERE? Within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests, preferably along highways, 
where travelers may read a graphic object 
lesson on what is being done in the hinter- 
land. 

WHO? Those who desire to go into 
partnership with Uncle Samuel in forest 
land regeneration, under the most ambi- 
tious program ever undertaken in North 
America. 

WHY? To dramatize and vitalize for- 
estry by means of a nationwide green net- 
work; to humanize the program and get 
forestry more solidly into the minds of the 
people. 

WHEN? = Spring and fall, and as long 
as there is need for a greater forest awaken- 
ing. And, 

HOW? Select a plot with the Forest 
Supervisor. The U. S. Forest Service fur- 
nishes the site, supervision, and seedlings, 
about 1,000 of which are planted to an acre 
for each (approximately) $4.00 con- 
tributed. (These funds may be considered 
as missionary monies, for they go directly 
from the Forest Service books to planters’ 
payrolls, and buy school books and shoes 
for the children of victims of the “cut-out- 
and-get-out” policy.) 

A little hollow stump with a slot in its 
lid invites “pennies for pines,” thus aiding 
the mite and the mighty to have a part in 
planting trees. 

The Forest Service will erect a suitable 
sign at dedication and it agrees to restore 
any loss, thus assuring a permanent me- 
morial, which will silently preach the gos- 
pel of “selective cutting” of the ripe tree 
in the right place at the right time: in short 
“sustained yield.” We may eat our cake 
and keep it too. 


| 4 
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CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG——THIS EXQ 
PICTURE ILLUSTRATES A CREAT PRINCIPLE AND EX- 
EMPLIFIES A GREAT LESSON. 
TER OF MRS. A. E. JACOBS, HISTORIAN OF THE NAR- 
CISSA WHITMAN CHAPTER OF YAKIMA, WASHINC- 
TON, WITH BILLY RICH, SON OF A. C. RICH, COM- 

MANDER OF THE AMERICAN LECION IN YAKIMA 


Flag Lesson No. 


Tue on DispLay 
— are any number of detailed things 


one could say about correct Flag dis- 
play, but I think it best to study only the 
most important essentials here. Year after 
year one sees the Flag incorrectly displayed 


CALE JACOBS, DAUCH- 
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the Flag to place in the position of greatest 
honor. Never use the Flag as drapery. 

2. Do not use the Flag on a parade float 
unless it is flown from a staff. One should © 
never use the Flag as part of a patriotic 
costume. 

3. The Flag should never be displayed 
at night—only in the hours from sunrise to 
sunset in good weather. It is certainly 
being disrespectful to the Flag to let it be 
beaten by rain and snow or whipped by 
high winds. Do not forget that the Flag 
is always hoisted swiftly and briskly and 
lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

4. Burn or privately destroy in some dig- 
nified way a Flag that is tattered and faded. 
It is disrespectful to display a Flag that 
is not fresh and clear and whole. One can — 
preserve the Flag for a long time by fast- — 
ening it so that it will not be torn and 
by being careful not to let the Flag touch 
the ground or the floor or trail in the water. © 
Never use or store the Flag in such a man- 
ner as will permit it to be easily soiled or © 
damaged. A reasonable amount of care 
will preserve a Flag for years. 

5. When carried in a procession with 
another flag or flags, the United States Flag © 
should be either on the marching right, or, — 
if there is a line of other flags, the United — 
States Flag may be in front of the center 
of that line. 

6. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they should be flown from sepa- 
rate staffs of the same height and the flags — 
should be of approximately equal size. 
International usage forbids the display of 
the flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 


in centennial celebrations, pageants, pa- 
rades, auditoriums, and so on. A knowl- 
edge of some half dozen salient points 
about Flag display would prevent these 
public breaches of Flag etiquette—and a 
breach of etiquette is of course a show of 
disrespect to the Flag of the United States. 
These are simple points, but if our nation 
were trained to remember them, our Flag 
would be correctly displayed far more 
frequently. 

1. Do not use the Flag for covering a 
speaker’s desk, for draping over the front 
of a platform, or for decoration in general. Vivian Lewis Sicmon, 
Use bunting with the blue above, the white National Chairman, 
in the middle, and the red below. Reserve — Correct Use of the Flag Committee. 


7. When the Flag is displayed in a man- 
ner other than by being flown from a staff, ~ 
it should be displayed flat, whether indoors 
or out. When either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the Flag’s own” 
right. 

These are simple rulings but highly im- __ 
portant ones. Their observance would 
make us a far more respectful, reverent 
nation, appreciative of our Flag and mind- 
ful of the courtesy that is its just due and — 
our privilege to give. 
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National Defense Committee 


HE National Defense Committee would 

call attention of members to the extra 
session of Congress convened on November 
15 by proclamation of the President of the 
United States. Although the program of 
legislation under consideration—agricul- 
ture, hours and wages, reorganization and 
national planning—do not come within the 
scope of D. A. R. activities, many of the 
discussions and the principles involved are 
of utmost concern to every citizen. 

The anti-lynching bill, an imperative in 
the Senate, coming over by resolution from 
the last session, has again had full dis- 
cussion which should be studied by citizens 
interested in maintaining the proper rela- 
tionship between the States and the Federal 
Government. Much more is involved than 
questions of justice, decency and humanity; 
methods of correcting evils are always as 
worthy of consideration as the evils them- 
selves. 

The Neutrality Act is of immediate con- 
cern to the American people. Its relation- 
ship to peace, isolation and national re- 
sponsibility is recognized to be of vital 
importance to the future welfare of the 
nations. In this connection attention is 
called to the November issue of the Car- 
negie Endowment publication, /nterna- 
tional Conciliation (Number 334). Herein 
appear the texts of documents in connec- 
tion with the policy of the United States in 
the Far East: (1) the State Department’s 
Foreign Policy Statement of July 16, 1937, 
and comments of various foreign govern- 
ments thereon; (2) the Japanese Govern- 
ment Statement of August 15; (3) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Address of October 5; 
(4) the State Department’s Statement on 
the Far Eastern Crisis, October 6; (5) for- 
mer Secretary Stimson’s public letter of 
October 6; and (6) the Japanese Govern- 
ment Statement of October 9. An earlier 
bulletin, number 281, contains the com- 
plete text of the Nine-Power Treaty. These 
are enlightening documents on an exceed- 
ingly debatable subject. No stand has 
been taken by the Daughters of the Amer- 


ican Revolution. 
Mrs. VINTON EARLE SISSON, 
National Chairman. 
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Historical Research Committee 
is being steadily made in the 


furnishing of the Surrender Room of 
Moore house, Yorktown, Virginia. The 
Historian General attended the celebration 
of Yorktown Day on October 19 and in 
company with Mrs. Rowbotham, State Re- 
gent of Virginia, Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, 
Recording Secretary General, Mrs. George 
D. Chenoweth, Regent of Comte de Grasse 
Chapter, members of the National Park 
Service at Yorktown and others made a 
visit of inspection to the room. 

As far as we have gone, everything is 
beautiful and satisfying. We have traced 
a Queen Anne lowboy which was in the 
house on the memorable day when the 
terms of the surrender of Cornwallis were 
drawn up. This is owned by a descendant 
of the Moore family. We hope that the 
funds will increase in such measure as will 
make possible the purchasing of this ap- 
propriate piece. 

We very much need an 18th century por- 
trait to hang over the mantel of the fire- 
place. The space is appallingly bare at 
present. More than 30 reputable antique 
dealers have been visited in the interest of 
this room and much care is being taken to 
make it a perfect restoration. We are 
grateful that several states are adding per- 
sonal gifts, thus increasing the beauty of 
the room while conserving the general funds 
of the Committee for other needed pieces. 

While in New York City early in Novem- 
ber, an hour and a half was spent in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, viewing all of the XVIIIth Century 
rooms so magnificently furnished. This 
inspection was in company with Mr. Downs, 
Curator of the American Wing, who was 
much interested in our project and very 
generous with explanations and counsel. 

We hope that each chapter will send its 
dollar for this year. There are several 
pieces still to purchase, each costing a con- 
siderable amount, besides the small things 
which will give the touch of “home.” 

Great interest is being shown in the 
state history maps. Remember the various 
contests and prizes. 


Mary A. GoopHuE, 
National Chairman. 
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Approved Schools Committee 


NE of the greatest joys that comes to a 

person who makes a contribution to 
one of the schools is the letters that come 
from the students and your National Chair- 
man wishes to share three of these with the 
MaGAZINE readers. The first one came 
from a boy at Hillside, where a new band 
means much to these lads, who thus have 
an opportunity to develop musical talents. 


““My dear Mrs. M.——: 


“I am the boy who plays the big drum which you 
gave to Hillside. We thank you very much for giving us 
the money to pay for it. 

“We are going to have our Hallowe'en on Saturday. 
We are going to have a little party in the ‘red barn’ with 
a picnic supper. 

“I will be glad when the snow comes so we can go 
sliding. 

“We hope that you will come to Hillside again soon. 

“‘Again all Hillside boys and I thank you for the big 
drum. 

“Your loving friend, 


Scholarships are greatly needed by all 
the schools in order that needy and deserv- 
ing young people may have an education. 
Many Chapters and individuals have 
“adopted” a boy or girl at one of the 
schools, and so know the added interest 
and the happiness that a personal contact 
brings. Is not the following letter from a 
girl at Crossnore heartwarming? 


“My dear Miss M. ——: 


“I thank you very much for sending the oe a 
money. I am very glad to have you for a scholarship; _ rie otra 


enjoyed being your page last year. 

“I hope you are having a nice time; I sure am, and 
I am glad to be back where I can climb the hills and 
mountains again. 

“Our dormitory has been built over on the inside and 
it sure does look nice. We aren't as crowded this year 
as we were last year, and we are all glad to have our 
dormitory fixed. We have windows that push and pull, 
and two sinks. We have 24 girls upstairs this year, and 
the twelves and thirteens are upstairs, and the fourteens 
and fifteens are downstairs. 

“We have Girl Reserve Clubs which almost all of us 
like to go to. We have a little rock house for the Club. 
and we painted it and the furniture white and blue which 
are the Girl Reserve colors. We are studying signs now 
and Monday—that’s when we have our meetings—we are 
going to divide in two groups, and one group is going to 
lay a trail and the other is going to try to follow it. 

“I like school a lot this year and I am making pretty 
good grades. I have made one C on arithmetic, but I am 
working hard to pull it up. Spelling and history are my 
favorite subjects this year. 

“I wait tables this year and I like it very much: each 
waitress waits on two tables. There are nine people at 
each table; sometimes they keep me busy, and sometimes 
they don’t. 

“I want to thank you again for the scholarship. 


“Your loving friend, 
Viora.”” 
And here is still another: 


“Dear Ladies: 

“I wish I knew all of you in person. It seems as if 
I do—I lost the one woman’s address I had and am 
addressing this to the D. A. R. Chapter. I do hope you 
will get it. 


“My sister got married and I am staying with her now. 
I visit my grandma often—but after staying with sister 
so many years I had rather be with her. | am going 
to school every day, I am in the sixth grade. It seems 
funny for me to never be sick any more. I used to be 
out of school a lot when I was at Car Creek but not _ 
any more. I am gaining in weight all the time. I had 
to take codliver oil for a while because | didn’t eat as 
sister wanted me to. I have to eat all vegetables whether 
I like them or not—sister said I will learn to like them. 
I have learned to like spinach. I wore a sun-suit during 
the hottest part of the summer to get my sun baths but ’ 
now I am back to my warm clothes: I still have my 
sweaters you sent me last winter; sister has darned the 
sleeves to the top sweaters. I still wear the blue dress 
with the handmade lace on the collar to school although 
I had the hem taken out. The dresses you sent me Xmas 
before last, sister is putting them in rugs—I think I get | 
them in my bed room. I am all excited over Xmas being : 
= 


so close. I wanted a doll but sister is trying to get me 
interested in something else for she thinks I am almost 
too large to play house and use my dolly in it; her name 
is Mary Ann. I belong to a sewing club and have learned 
to sew and embroider, and I am going to make things for my _ 
own room and for my dollies. I enjoy sewing. 

“I will send you a picture of myself in my next letter— 
I weigh eighty-nine pounds and am 60'% in. tall. Sister 
said give her love to you. 


“Your friend, 
“Lota Hare.”” 


If any of the ladies who have been help- 
ing this girl should read this article won’t 
they please get in touch with her as the 
child so obviously wants them to do. 

It means so much to a student to know 
that someone is taking a personal interest — 
in him. He has an added incentive to do 
his best and takes greater pride in his work. 
He “belongs” and so feels he must not fail 
the kind friend. 

KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
National Chairman. 


Girl Home Makers Committee _ 


Mrs. Homer Smith of Stockton, Califor-— 
nia, won the five dollar prize offered by | 
this committee for the best one-act play 
illustrating the value of being trained in © 
homemaking. Her play, entitled “Santa — 
Claus Lends a Hand,” was written for her > 
own group of Girl Home Makers and her 
State Chairman, Mrs. Percy C. Hunt, per- 
suaded her to enter it in this contest. 

This prize and the five dollar prize | 
offered for the best club song for Girl 
Home Makers were contributed by Johanna | 
Aspinwall Chapter of Massachusetts. This — 
chapter has consistently shown special in- 
terest and has contributed generously to _ 
Girl Home Maker projects for many years. __ 
The Regent, Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, and Mrs. | 
C. M. Casselberry, a State Counsellor, as- 
sisted the national chairman in judging the 
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songs. The prize was awarded to Elena 
Giovannone, member of the G. H. M. Club 
sponsored by Schenectady Chapter of New 
York: and honorable mention was given 
to Margery Bessom, member of the G. H. M. 
Club sponsored by Mansfield Chapter of 
Massachusetts. Copies of these songs may 
be obtained by ordering from the National 
Chairman, Mrs. Lester S. Daniels, 58 Low- 
den Ave., West Somerville, Mass. It is 
hoped that all G. H. M. clubs will like these 


songs and use them in their meetings. 


Girl Home Makers Song 


Tune: “There Are Many Flags in Many Lands” 


We're the Girl Home Makers as you know, 
So helpful and so gay; 

Little groups we form to work and play, 
Winning honors every day. 

Then let’s all work and play for our honors 

high 

And become good citizens,too; 
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There is no group as merry as 
Our own Girl Home Makers. 


—Elena Giovannone. 


SONG OF THE YouNG HoME MAKERS 


Tune: “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” 


To be humble and healthy, to love and to 
serve, 
To be faithful and useful and kind, 
To be ever ready to trust and to cheer, 
To better our soul and our mind; 
And thus to prepare for the work that’s to 
come, 
With a heart full of truth and of love— 
All these be our aim and may they be ful- 
filled 
By the hand of the dear Lord above. 


—Margery Bessom. 


VesTELLA Burr DANIELS, 
National Chairman. 


HE attention of the State Chairmen of the Filing and Lending 

Committee is called to the necessity of mailing all papers submitted 
for review for inclusion in our Bureau not later than January 15th. 
This is imperative in order that the Reviewing Committee may complete 
their work before the Congress convenes. 


OLIVE B. JOHNSON, 
National Chairman. 


The price is: 
14 karat gold. . 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO NATIONAL AND EX-NATIONAL 
CHAIRMEN 


A design for a pin for National and Ex-National Chairmen has been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Insured parcel post fee included 


Order direct from J. E. Caldwell and Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ex-National Chairmen will please mention the committee and their dates of service. 


GAN 


$8.75 


Eutse H. Parcetts, 
(Mrs. Frank H.) 


National Chairman of Insignia. 
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Junior 


Activities of John Jay Junior 
Group 1937-1938 


& A result of a question- 
naire distributed last 
summer to fifty members, we 
learned that our paramount 
interests were social work, of 
all varieties, and approved 
school work. 

Therefore we opened our 
current season with a lecture 
by Miss Claire Towsley, 

a prominent New York 

social worker, who dis- 

cussed the opportu- 
nities open to us. As 
our members have 
so little leisure time 
at their disposal, Miss Towsley felt that we 
could be of little active assistance to her or- 
ganizations. But we decided to have as many 
interesting lectures on the subject as we 
could, in order to educate ourselves more 
broadly, and thereby become better citizens. 

Several of our monthly meetings will be 
devoted to Approved School work and we 
hope to find ourselves in a position soon to 
help Tamassee financially. In the Spring, 
we plan to hear a talk by a representative of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cancer 
(copying our northern New York State 
sisters in this respect), as a part of our self- 
educational program. We also hope to 
make a visit to the old home of the first 
Chief Justice, John Jay, 
chapter is named. 

While our social activities have not yet 
been planned in detail, we will of course 
cooperate with the other New York Junior 
Groups in making a huge success of the 
Second Annual Colonial Ball, to be held 
January 22nd at the Hotel Pierre, for the 
benefit of the New York State Student Loan 
Fund. The Ball will have as a patron, we 
hope, Sir Gerald Campbell, the British Con- 
sul General, who feels that the occasion of- 
fers a unique opportunity to demonstrate 
the present-day amity existing between his 
country and ours. 

Nancy BRECKENRIDGE, 
Chairman. 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIO 


after whom our 


District of Columbia. 


Membership 


Junior News from Atchison, 
Kansas 


HE Junior Group of the ; 
Atchison Chapter of the 


Daughters of the 


Revolution was organized 
approximately ears ago 
by Mrs. Mary Buck Miller, 
Regent, and consists of ten 
members at the present time. 
The progress of the Group 

has been gradual but its 

accomplishments are var-— 

ried. Two benefit card 
parties and a rum- | 
mage sale have been 
given. Last year 
members of the 
Group presented the program for the Chap- | 
ter George Washington Tea and have been 
asked to do so again this year. They sub- 
mitted a poster for the national Contest and _ 
received honorable mention, and have as- 
sisted in —o clothing and coupons to — 
send D. A. R. Approved Schools. Several 
months ago the ees was financially able © 
to offer aid to the Atchison City Hospital. 
Also, at the recent American Legion State 
Convention, members of the group prepared 
and participated in the setting of a float for 
the parade. The latter part of October the __ 
members gave their first social affair—a_ 
Hallowe’en Card Party to which prospec- 
tive members were invited as guests. 

ALzaDA MEYER, 

Chairman. 


Q* October 26, a Get-Together of Junior 
Members and Regents at a dinner was” 
a splendid acknowledgment of their inter- 
est in our new Junior Membership Com- © 
mittee. About eighty were present, thirty- 
two of whom were Juniors. Mrs. William — 
A. Becker, President General, Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, Director of Junior Membership, __ 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, State Regent. 
and Miss Helen M. Scott, State Chairman of - 
Junior Membership for Delaware, oe - 
messages. 

Evita H. 
State Chairman, Junior Membership Comm. 
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Colorado. 


Regent, is awarding a pin to the Chair- 
man of the Junior Group reporting the larg- 
est membership gain each year. The 
Chairman of the winning group may wear 
the pin one year, and then the award will 
be passed on each year to the group attain- 
ing the greatest membership. The first 
award will be made at the State Conference 
in March in Denver. 

MARGUERITE Matson, 
State Chairman, Junior Membership Comm. 


Junior Group of Staten Island Chapter, 
New York. 
HE Junior Group of Staten Island Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., is very proud that their 
Regent, Mrs. Newton D. Chapman, has 
brought their Junior Group to the notice of 
the National Board and the idea of Junior 


_ Groups within chapters has been recog- 


nized and accepted. 

Our group has given a beautiful D. A. R. 
platform flag, as well as a silk American 
platform flag to the Chapter, have sent a 
scholarship to Tamassee, packed a Christ- 
mas box each year for Tamassee and sent a 


box to Ellis Island. 


This year, we are sending boxes of silk 
stockings and rayon to Tamassee, as re- 
quested and collecting magazines and books 
for Seamen’s Church Institute. The group 


acts as color guard and magazine committee 


and we take charge of the Christmas Meet- 
ing of the Chapter, which is held at the Old 
Ladies’ Home. 

Beautiful scrap books have been made 
which were on exhibit at the State Confer- 
ence, by the State Chairman, Mrs. B. M. 
Fast. 

We have greatly increased the member- 
ship of the Chapter. 

We do not segregate, we are a group of 
Juniors within the Senior group, cooperat- 
ing in all their work. 

JosepHINe S. McSHEEHY, 
Chairman, Junior Group. 


Los Angeles, California. 
Juniors of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
determined that their accomplishments this 
year shall surpass all previous successes 
they have enjoyed, according to Miss 
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Amelia Neal Hughes, the Juniors’ recently 


re-elected president. 

“With new members who have been wel- 
comed to our group have come new ideas 
for chapter progress, for philanthropic 
endeavor, and for patriotic aid to our coun- 
try,” said Miss Hughes. “Eschscholtzia 
Juniors are unanimous in their aim and 
effort to make the club year 1937-1938 a 
record-breaking one.” 

The group was entertained Wednesday, 
November 10, by Mrs. Donald Squires, 
popular member, who recently returned 
from several months’ enjoyment of the Brit- 
ish Isles and Europe. At this meeting the 
first cultural program of the Junior’s cur- 
rent year was present. Chief speaker was 
Miss Zepha Samoiloff, of the Woodbury 
College costume design department, who 
discussed “Correct Dress For All Occa- 
sions.” 

December affairs include a novel pro- 
gressive dinner for which each course will 
be served at the house of a different mem- 
ber, and a Yuletide benefit tea. 

From their successful theater party held 
October 27, at the Studio Village Guild, 
Eschscholtzia Juniors netted a considerable 
sum ($67.93) to be used in welfare work 
at the Neighborhood Center and in similar 
activities of a patriotic or charitable nature. 
“You’re the Doctor” was the performance 
viewed by a full house of Juniors and their 
friends. 

Meeting at the residence of Mrs. Cameron 
Lee Evans in Beverly Hills recently, mem- 
bers had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. John 
W. H. Hodge, vice-regent, who spoke on 
“History of the National Society D. A. R.”; 
Mrs. Lawrence Melville Riddle, regent, on 
“Workings of Chapter Committees;” Mrs. 
E. Goodheart, state chairman of the Neigh- 
borhood Center, who discussed “Origin of 
the Neighborhood Center,” and the hostess, 
who talked on “Approved Schools.” 

Greatly missed are charter members 
Anita Hege and sister, Marjorie Hege Casey. 
As Mrs. Vincent Francis Casey, Marjorie is 
now making her home in Coronado, while 
Anita, who has been touring Australia and 
various fascinating South Sea islands, in- 
cluding Ceylon, since late last summer, is 
now seeing London. 

Rutu Bumpas, 
Historian. 
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Revolution 
_ (Organized April 5, 1895) 
| Founder, Mrs. Danie, Loturop (Deceased) 


, 5 


National Recording Secretary 
Mrs. FrepericK ALLEN HUNNEWELL 


National Organizing Secretary 
Mrs. Morrison Kerr 


National Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Percy M. BaiLey 


National Treasurer 
Mrs. THappeus M. Jones 


National Registrar 
Mrs. Rytanp C. Bryant 


National Historian 
Mrs. Lee R. Pennincton, Jr. 


National Librarian-Curator 
Mrs. Cuarwes S. Groves 


National Chaplain 
Mrs. GraHAM LAWRENCE 


Total membership of Society, around 10,000 


Mrs. 
ve 


National Society Children of the American 


; National Board of Management 
a (Address all Officers in care of Memorial Continental Hall) 


National President 
Mrs. H. Poucu 


Total number of Societies......... 
Latest National Num . 42,680 


Frank S. Ray, Editor, C. A. R. Magazine 


National Vice Presidents 
Mrs. Epmunp Burke Batt, Indiana 
Miss Marie L. Beyerte, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Amos A. Fries, D. C 


Miss Myra Hazarp, Mississippi 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Michigan ees | 
Mrs. Roy N. Lampert, Oklahoma 7 


Mrs. Joun A. Maxwe t, Jr., D. C. 

Miss Aimee E. Powe t, D. C. 

Mrs. Lawrence H. Quiro.to, California 
Mrs. JoHN Francis WEINMANN, Arkansas 


Honorary National Presidents 
Mrs. Frank W. 
Mrs. Josiah A. VAN OrnsDEL 
Mrs. Percy Epwarps Quin 


| 


Mrs. Samue. SHAW ARENTZ 


Mrs. C, A. SWANN SINCLAIR 


Honorary National Vice Presidents 
Mrs. Wituiam A. Becker, 
President General D. A.R. 
Mr. Messmore KENDALL, 
President General S. A. R. 


(Elected for five years) 
Mrs. Larz ANDERSON, Mass., 1937 
Mrs. Hersert ALLEN Brack, Colo., 1937 
Miss Anne Cummins, Iowa, 1933 
Miss Marcaret Loturop, Calif., 1937 
Mrs. Frank S. Ray, Maryland, 1936 


Mrs. Horace M. Towner, Iowa, 1935 ary 
A State Director has charge of the work in each State ; 
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Old Town Mill 


JANE Comstock WASHABAUGH 


T THE Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the old town mill is re- 
corded as being one of the most interesting 
of buildings and sites in Connecticut. Here, 
in the heart of a thriving little city of Thirty 
Thousand stands this ancient landmark, a 
connecting link between colonial days and 
the Twentieth Century. 

On November 10, 1650, at a town meet- 
ing, John Winthrop, Governor, Johnathan 
Brewster, Robert Hempstead, and William 
Nichols, townsmen, and John Gager, 
Thomas Stanton, William Bartlett, Peter 
Blotchford, William Comstock, William 
Taylor, — Blinman, Samuel Lothrup, John 
Lewis and William Morton were chosen to 
make plans to build a mill to grind corn. 
Six of these inhabitants were appointed to 
build this mill and it was agreed that they 
should receive two shillings a day for their 
services. 

Any ancient mill is an addition to any 
rural landscape and this is especially at- 
tractive. The land on which it was located 
originally belonged to Governor Winthrop 
and through it flowed a stream called Mill 
Brook which was sufficiently powerful to 
turn a mill wheel. Mill Brook flowed 
among thick swamps, ledges and waving 
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woods. Its shadowy, rocky glen was one 
of the most picturesque spots of that vicin- 
ity. Nearby, stood Governor Winthrop’s 
stately house where Winthrop School now 
is located, facing the part of New London’s 
expansive harbor, called at that time Win- 
throp’s Neck. The old mill was one of the 
three buildings that were fortified, the meet- 
ing house and Hugh Caulkin’s house being 
the other two. It was also one of the ear- 
liest capitalistic monopolies in Connecticut 
for the General Court of New London 
Colony, restricted anyone within the town 
limits to run another grist mill. 

Although the mill has been repaired, its 


appearance has not been changed since it 


was first built. Until a few years ago, it 
was run for business but now it is only run 
on special occasions. The mill’s surround- 
ings have changed little, unlike most his- 
toric places where the city has crowded up 
until only the building remains. With the 
exception of Winthrop School instead of 
the Winthrop homestead, the old mill re- 
mains unchanged, a symbol of liberty, 
where many people, in the course of a year 
come to visit and gaze with admiration at 
this historic land mark. 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES | 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


MEETING 


SPECIAL 
December 7, 1937 


(THE special meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. William A. Becker, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday, December 7, 1937, at 12 
Noon. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, Mrs. 
Boyd, the State Regent of Wisconsin, Mrs. Stuart, 
offered prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States was given. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Talmadge, the Corresponding Secretary 
General, Mrs. Keesee, was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. 

The Secretary pro tem, Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, 
called the roll, the following members being re- 
corded as present: National Officers: Mrs. Becker, 
Mrs. Keesee, Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Mrs. Spen- 
cer. State Regents: Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Stuart, Mi 
Johnson. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, moved that 
164 former members be reinstated. Seconded by 
Mrs. Haig. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Spencer, read her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: I have the honor 
to report 822 applications presented to the Board. 

Lue ReYNOLDs SPENCER, 
Registrar General, N. S. D 


Mrs. Spencer moved that the 822 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Robert. Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, moved 
that the acceptance of the resignation of Mrs. 
Mabel Kepler Collins, national number 294,953, 
of Orford Parish Chapter, Connecticut, be re- 
scinded, thereby restoring her membership. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Keesee. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Pouch, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 

Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 

It gives me pleasure to make the following re- 
port: 

Through their respective State Regents, the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: 

Mrs. Talitha Elder Aaron, Eldorado, Illinois. 

Mrs. Viola Abbott Christy, Farmington, Illinois. 
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Mrs. Maybell Harris Hewitt, Girard, Kansas. 
Mrs. Grace Ridgway Shonbert, Falmouth, Ken- 

tucky. 

— Minnie Otey Templin, Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky. 
Mrs. Frances Acree Guthrie Donley, Hobbs, 

New Mexico. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex. 
pired by time limitation: 

Mrs. Hattie Long Myers, Assumption, Illinois. 

Mrs. Mariam Buckner Pond, Hudson, Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth Wren Coward, Ayden, North 

Carolina. 

Mrs. Sarah Millar Amick, Newport, Tennessee. 
Mrs. Eloise Harris Wynne, Clinton, Tennessee. 


The following re-appointments of Organizing 
Regents are requested by their respective State 
Regents: 

Mrs. Hattie Long Myers, Assumption, Illinois. 

Mrs. Mariam Buckner Pond, Hudson, Ohio. 

Mrs. Sarah Millar Amick, Newport, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Eloise Harris Wynne, Clinton, Tennessee. 

The State Regent of Virginia requests a chapter 
authorized at Lovingston. 

The State Regent of California requests the 
pane pe Regency of Miss Henrietta Horton be 
changed from Sacramento to Del Pazo Heights, 
California. 

The following Chapters are presented for official 
disbandment: 

Polly Welton, Paullina, Iowa, because of neces- 
sity. 

General William Davidson, Lexington, North 
Carolina. 

Pee Dee Patriots, Norwood, North Carolina. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments, according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: 

Emassee Dothan, Alabama. 
ae Jennings, Washington Township, In- 
iana. 

Amos Mills, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 

Isaac Burroughs, Audubon, New Jersey. 

Sullivan-Dunkin, Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 

Daniel McMahon, Athens, Texas. 

Heten R. Poucn, 
Organizing Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


The Organizing Secretary General Mrs. Pouch, 
moved the acceptance of the Organizing Secretary 
— s report. Seconded by Mrs. Haig. Car- 
ri 


The Secretary pro tem, Mrs. Keesee, read the 


minutes of December 7, 1937, which were approved — 


as read. 
Adjournment was taken at 12:20 P. M. 


H. S. Keesee, 
Secretary pro tem, N.S. D. A. R. 
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Hal Phyfe 


DOROTHY CANFIELD, AUTHOR, LITERARY CRITIC AND OUTSTAND- 


ING WOMAN OF LETTERS. 


HER FAMILY CAME TO THIS COUNTRY 


IN 1636 AND IN 1764 MOVED TO VERMONT, WHERE IT HAS OWNED 


LAND EVER SINCE, 


HER DEEP-ROOTED AMERICANISM ILLU MINES 


EVERY WORD SHE WRITES 


Contributors, Collaborators, and Critics 


most triumphant moment in your 
Editor’s life this month came with the 
arrival of the mail man, in the midst of a 
tumultuous day when everything, up to that 
point, had gone dead wrong. (We all have 
such days, of course, but they seem to be 
the special prerogative of editors!) A few 
days earlier she had written, rather timor- 
ously and apologetically, to her friend 
Dorothy Canfield, asking that distin- 
guished author if she could possibly be 
persuaded to write a story for our maga- 
zine. Your Editor did not even dare to 
hope that she would receive any kind of a 
response inside of a month, for she knows 


how beset Dorothy Canfield is by all sorts 
of demands upon her time, how eagerly the 
most important periodicals in the country 
seek to number her among their contribu- 
tors. 

And here, right away, was an answer. 
Your Editor belongs to the humbler branch 
of her profession which opens its own mail, 
besides doing various other little office 
chores, along with reading and writing 
manuscripts and receiving visitors and 
answering the telephone; and she tore this 
letter open with a fast-beating heart. 

“Dear Mrs. Keyes”’—she read—“I’ve 
always meant to ‘write-up’ in a short sketch 
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a very old apple tree standing in our pine 
woods which was many times shown to me 
when I was a child, by my great-uncle (so 
old he could remember the War of 1812). 
—The point of the little sketch would be the 
way in which the ‘heresies’ of the younger 
generation became the accepted and glori- 
fied actions of later years—What do you 
say? Cordially yours, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher.” 


Of course she said, “Yes,” enthusiastic- 
ally and thankfully; for the outline of the 
little sketch which the letter contained re- 
vealed a plot and a treatment characteristic 
of Dorothy Canfield’s finest efforts. A 
Danish critic has said of her: “I kmow no 
living author who goes deeper into the 
human mind and heart, no more straight- 
forward, dependable, understanding writer. 
Humor, sanity, love of our race, characterize 
all her work, and she was born a true 
artist by the grace of God.” With every 
word of this your Editor heartily concurs. 


Many members of our Society have fol- 
lowed Dorothy Canfield’s work with interest 
since the publication of her first novel 
“The Squirrel Cage.” Many more have 
come to hold her in affectionate admiration 
because of her later books, “Home Fires 
in France,” “The Brimming Cup,” “Rough 
Hewn,” “Raw Material,” “Her Son’s Wife,” 
and “The Deepening Stream,” among them. 
All readers of this magazine will inevitably 
enjoy her story, “The Old Apple Tree,” 
which will appear in the February issue. 


Your Editor had good news last month 
also, though it came too late to “make” 
this department—for no one can retard the 
arrival of a “deadline”! So an “important 
announcement” was hastily added to the 
makeup, carrying the good news to sub- 
scribers that Hazel Whitaker Vanden- 
berg—Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg, the 
wife of the outstanding Senator from Michi- 
gan—would contribute a monthly article 
to our magazine during the official season; 
and in this issue we have the honor of pre- 
senting the first of these articles. I have 
never forgotten a letter which came to me 
long ago from one of my own “fans,” say- 
ing that if we could only unearth some of 
the letters that the wives of Roman Senators 
had written to their friends, we should have 
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sidelights on ancient history more valuable 
than any we have so far been fortunate to 
possess. Now, through Mrs. Vandenberg’s 
willingness to cooperate with us, we shall 
have sidelights on our own history in the 
making even though we do not have those 
old Roman letters. None of us can afford 
to miss a single notation that she is willing 
to share with us. 


Elisabeth Chamberlain Darling is the 
daughter of the late J. E. Chamberlain, 
who as the “Listener” on the Boston Tran- 
script made the column he created famous 
throughout the country. Her mother, Ida 
Chamberlain, was a well-known singer; and 
she herself has inherited many of the gifts 
and graces of both. With no other capital 
than a charming old house and a “feel” for 
beauty and authenticity, she has turned 
many of her problems into profits. She de- 
scribes one aspect of her activities in her 
stimulating article “Antiques at Home.” I 
hope that at some future time she will de- 
scribe other phases of these activities for us. 


Not everyone is merry during the holiday 
season. In some hearts there is inevitably 
sorrow instead of joy; it is the crowded 
hearthstones that are happy, not the ones 
where there is an empty chair or an empty 
cradle. Realizing how many of our readers 
must be facing such desolation, I have per- 
suaded the sensitive writer of some pe- 
culiarly poignant poetry to permit me to 
print this, though she had previously re- 
garded it as a private paper. Her name is 
Edith Harlan, and her versatility seems 
to be as remarkable as her sympathetic 
understanding of human nature; for it was 
she who wrote the lighthearted little tale en- 
titled “Behind the Lines,” which we pub- 
lished in our December issue. Now she has 
interpreted the universal cry of the bereft as 
it has echoed down the centuries ever since 
the Slaughter of the Innocents by King 
Herod. 


Again, as in December, I must put the 
Washington members of the National So- 
ciety high on my list of collaborators; the 
material which they have sent in for this 
issue is so abundant, as well as so excellent, 
that while it seems as if I could not bear to 
send any of it back, I have been obliged to 


save part of it for future numbers. So I can 
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see that we shall all be kept “Washington 
conscious” throughout the year and _per- 
sonally I feel I cannot rest until I have seen 
for myself all the points of natural beauty 
and historic interest which have been re- 
vealed through these welcome contribu- 
tions. More power to the hands that pro- 
vided them and may we always share in it! 

Last month I said I was happy to report 
that not a single adverse criticism of the 
November issue had come in; but hardly 
was this exultant statement down in cold 
print when a letter arrived from a corre- 
spondent in Colorado who apparently did 
not like much of anything in the magazine 
except the picture of our President General 
which formed the frontispiece. The feature 
article, “Signed, Sealed—and Forgotten,” 
came in for her harshest criticism on the 
ground that we should not give praise to a 
“foreign-born theorist.” (Philip Mazzei 
was not the only “foreign-born theorist” 
among the projectors of the Constitution— 
how many readers can tell me who the 
others were?) But criticism is healthy, 
even if it is harsh, when it is as sincere as 
this obviously was and as creative as this 
was obviously meant to be. Besides, in this 
instance, both Author and Editor found 
consolation in the fact that the New York 
Times praised this article very highly and 
the Richmond Times Leader asked for 
permission to reprint it in part. (Several 
requests for permission to reprint “The 
Constitution Speaks” and the “Real Ori- 
gin of Thanksgiving Day” also came in.) 
Further consolation was furnished by the 
following letter: 


Unirep States 
CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 


ComMISSION 

1937-1939 
Director General 

SOL BLOOM 


December 7, 1937. 
My dear Mrs. Keyes: 


I wish to commend you on the really splendid 


issues of the D. A. R. MAGAzINeE you sent me. 


The article entitled “Signed, Sealed and For- 


gotten” is of particular interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Sot Bioom, 
Director General. 
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From the Middle West, simultaneously, have 
come in two letters representing entirely dif- 
ferent points of view. “May we not have less 
details of Chapter functions (district meeting, 
etc., interesting only to the chapters attend- 
ing) and more historical details of the States?” 
asks one correspondent. “Remember the 
D. A. R. members in the western states had 
their ancestors in the East. Our western and 
midwestern states are full of history.” ... 
“In our chapter we like to learn what other 
chapters are doing, especially when this is 
something unusual and original.” writes the 
other correspondent, “it is helpful in stimulat- 
ing our own ideas.” Well—it is hard for 
editors, as it is for other persons to face two 
ways at once, but we'll try hard to see that 
sooner or later both these correspondents will 
feel that we’ve had due regard for their wishes! 

We are much cheered by the fact that we 
have acquired over a thousand new sub- 
scribers in the last two months; and the 
letters that have come in praising the De- 
cember issue are regarded in the light of 
very welcome Christmas cards. I'll quote 
from just two of these so that you all may 
share in my pleasure: 


“T want to say how much I love the De- 
cember issue of the magazine. It is born 
again truly!—I am particularly delighted 
that the minutes of the National Board 
Meeting came as a supplement. I am hap- 
piest of all that your “Prayer for an Edi- 
tor” is there for me to read first each time 
I open the magazine. It can well be the 
prayer of all the rest of us.” 


“Congratulations on the very fine issue 
of the December Magazine—of course, I 
loved the article telling of our state con- 
ference—and the kind words our President 
General had for us in her report—I realize 
that was all personal with me but there was 
the feeling of New Life on every page—you 
have brought to our magazine something 
that cannot be expressed in words but that 
one feels as they go through its pages.—An 
informed membership will be an interested 
membership—that will come to those who 
read the pages of the Magazine—and they 
will continue to increase in number as they 
discover its pages are alive and pulsating — 
not only with the interests of the past but 
the living present.” 

And now don’t forget to keep your faces 
turned toward the West, for February will be 
Oregon's number! 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 


= 
: Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1937-1938 


= 
Mrs. Wittram A. Becker 
: Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


7 
(Term of office expires 1938) 


Mrs. Witt1am Herron ALEXANDER, Rosert Hamitton Gipses, 
865 21st Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. — “ 66 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Nancy Hupson Harris, Mrs. THEoporRE STRAWN, 
37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. Laurelhurst, DeLand, Fla. 


Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Mrs. Asa CLay MESSENGER, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., whe. 248 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
- Mrs. ZeBuLON VANcE Jupp, 275 S. College, Auburn, Ala. 


(Term of office expires 1939) 


Miss Emewine A. STREET, Mrs. THomas J. Maupin, 
259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. Pickens, S. C. als: 


Mrs. Mortimer Pratt, Mrs. Ex: Drxson, 
1111 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. ; Roseville, Illinois. : 
Mrs. Harotp THEODORE GRAVES, Mrs. Wa. Joun Warp, 
625 Surfside Blvd., Miami Beach, Fla. 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. J. Harris BaucHMAN, Tallulah, La. 
(Term of office expires 1940) 


Mrs. Frank M. Dick, Mrs. E. Heap, 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Ecmer H. Miss Bonnie FARWELL, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Wma. Henry Mrs. Maurice Crark TURNER, 

220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. ; 


Mrs. Georce Baxter Averitt, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 2588 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE, Mrs. Lue Reynoips Spencer, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. bala 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General al 
Mrs. CuHarLes BLACKWELL KEESEE, Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. H. Poucn, Mrs. LutHer Evcene 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hali. 
Treasurer Generai Curator General 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. , 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
é _ Mrs. Jonn Y. Ricnarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore. 
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1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix. 
MRS. JOHN WALLACE CHAPPELL, 
525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. 
MRS. CHARLES HENRY MILLER, 
2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 
32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
MRS. JOHN W. H. HODGE, 
158 No. June St., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. 


CONNECTICUT 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER ae, 

40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
MISS MARY CHARISSA WELCH, 7 i 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford. all 


DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 7 
101 Redman Road, Penny Hill, Wilmington. : 
MRS. HOWARD ELY, 
1204 West 10th St., Wilmington. - 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ~ 
MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HAIG, 
2656 15th St., N.W., Washington. > 
MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH, 
1350 Meridian Place, N.W., Washington. ; 


FLORIDA 
MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 
319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 7 
MRS. T. C. MAGUIRE 
Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. ; 


GEORGIA 
MRS. JOHN S. ADAMS, : 
Belleview Road, Dubli 
MRS. WM. HARRISON HIGHTOWER, 
North Church St., Thomaston. 


HAWAII ls 


> 


MRS. RICHARD QUINN, 
2171 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
MRS. WILLIAM WESLEY BROTHERS, 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. 
MRS. THOMAS F. WARNER, 
206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 4 


ILLINOIS 
MRS. JACOB FREDRICH ZIMMERMAN, i 


14819 Main St., Harvey. 
MRS. THAYER KINGSLEY MORROW, 


215 Columbia Terrace, Peoria. 


INDIANA 5 
MRS. WM. H. SCHLOSSER, 
9 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
MRS. LaFAYETTE LeVAN PORTER, 
600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 


IOWA 
MRS. IMOGEN B. EMERY, 
731 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 
MRS. OTTO S. VON KROG, ay 
Eldora. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents 1937-1938 ai - 
ALABAMA KANSAS 
MRS. ELLY RUFF BARNES, —— MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX 
18 Wilson St., Montgomery. : 310 E. Elm St., Wichita 
MRS. T. H. NAPIER, i MISS MARION ELEANOR SEELYE, 
Montevallo. 7 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., Abilene. 
ALASKA oy KENTUCKY 
MRS. DONALD MacDONALD, uns. 1 ROBERT KEENE ARNOLD, 
Fairbanks. ersaill 
MRS. JOHN ELTON YOUEL, — MRS. GEORGE HAWES, 
Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. aceo. 
ARIZONA LOUISIANA 
MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, MRS. A. R. LACEY, - 


1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
MRS. CHARLES M. FLOWER, 
1105 No. First St., Monroe. 


MAINE 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 
Roxbury 
MRS. FRED C. MORGAN, 
326 Main St., Saco. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Rd., Homeland, Baltimore. 
MRS. MAUD HOLT MAULSBY, 
4503 Roland Avenue, Baltimore. = 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 
10 Driftway, Scituate. 
MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, a 
154 South St., Hingham. 


MICHIGAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CARL GEAGLEY, 
1115 So. Genesee Drive, Lansing. 
MRS. OSMOND DORE HEAV ENRICH, 
1149 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
MRS. LELAND STANFORD 


1974 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. 
MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR. 


937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. > 
MISSISSIPPI wer 
MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR. _ 
101 Cypress St., Clarksdale. } 
MRS. HARRY C. OGDEN, : 
Rosedale. 
MISSOURI 


MRS. HENRY CLAY CHILES, 
Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 

MRS. FRANCIS CHARLES BECKER, 
1712 Watson St., St. Charles. 


MONTANA 
MRS. A. J. RAHN, 
113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
MRS. LEMUEL W. CROUCH, 
2701 Ist Ave., North, Great Falls. 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
MRS. GEORGE H. HOLDEMAN, 
305 College Ave., York. 


NEVADA 
MRS. ELMER M. ROYNE, 
624 Nixon Ave., Reno 
MRS. FREDERICK H. ‘“SIBLEY, 
307 W. Sixth St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, 


Lisbon. 
MRS. MADELINE T. REYNOLDS, 
ver. 


NEW JERSEY 
MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS (Acting), 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, = 
815 West Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 
MRS. ROBERT K. BELL, 
Faywood. 
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NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


National Board of Management—Continued 


NEW YORK 
MRS. a HENRY CLAPP, 
Cohoe 
MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, 
145 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. EUGENE NORFLEET DAVIS, 
107 E. Lane St., Raleigh. 
MRS. CURTIS WAYNE SPENCER, 
514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
~ Cc. FAIT, 


MRS. RAYMOND W. SHINNERS, 
607 6th Ave., N.W., Mandan. 


OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 
Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE, 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 South 13th St., Chickasha. od 
MRS. THOMAS CARSON, JR., 
300 North 4th St., Ponca City. 


OREGON 


MRS. BOONE GEORGE HARDING, __ 
828 Dakota Ave., Medford. 
MRS. GILBERT E. HOLT, 
225 River Drive, Pendleton. 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 
MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, _ 


Main and Spring Streets, Middletown. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. a 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, 1. 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 7 


RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIS, > 
482 Lloyd Ave., Providence. 7 
MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, oe 
174 Highland St., Woonsocket. -* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
MRS. WM. SUTHERLAND ALLAN, 
5 Bennett St., Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, 
Castlewood. 
MRS. MacDONALD TAYLOR GREENE, 
415 E. Sth Ave., Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. RUTLEDGE SMITH, 
Hermitage Highway, Nashville. 
MRS. JOHN DANIEL, 
2500 Belair Ave., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
— MARION D. MULLINS, 
424 Cooper St., Ft. Worth. 


MRS. J. D. PSANDEFER, ‘i 


2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923 


UTAH 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. 
MRS. WILLIAM B. BURNEY, 1937 
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MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 
1464 S. 14th East, Salt Lake City. 
MRS. O. ALVIN PARMLEY, 
730 25th St., Ogden. 
VERMONT 
MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, 
Shoreham. 
MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, 
4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, fr 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. = 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. PELAGIUS M. WILLIAMS, 
2667 Park Drive, Bellingham. 
MRS. STARR SHERMAN, 
709 University St., Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. DAVID E. FRENCH, 
2126 Reid Avenue, Bluefield. 
MRS. WILSON H. S. WHITE, 
Shepherdstown. 
WISCONSIN 
MRS. HELEN C. KIMBERLY STUART, 
406 E. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, 
2403 E. Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, 
448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
MRS. WILBER K. MYLAR, 
118 E. Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne. 
CANAL ZONE 
MRS. EDWIN L. LUCE (Chapter Regent), 
Box 857, Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 
MRS. GEORGE A. STUCKERT (Chapter Regent), 
Box K, Puerta de Tierra, San Juan. 


ITALY 
MISS JESSICA ALINE MORGAN (Chapter Regent), 7 
c/o Mrs. Katherine Smoot Tuccimei, 
Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 
GERMANY 
MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter aa 
3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 


CHINA 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
c/o Howard Haag, Y. M. C. A., Manila, P. 1. b, 
MISS LILLIAN THOMASON, 


434 Carleton Ave., Richmond, Calif. (Temporary) 
CUBA 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla. 7 


MRS. ROLANDO A. MARTINEZ, 
San Rafael 12, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. R. A. ROTHERMEL, 
8 Aldford House, Park Lane. London W. 1. 
MRS. VOLNEY ALLEN BRUNDAGE, 
1733 Newton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 
MISS ADA JOHNSON, 
Dresden Washington, D. C. 
MRS. HARLAN. P. ROWE, 
“Littlebrook,’’ Chamant par Senlis, Oise. 


MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU 
MRS. LOWEL FLETCHER HOBART 
MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA 


MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933 
MRS. HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 
MRS. HOWARD L. HODGKINS, 1935 


ALVIN VALENTINE LANE, "1936 
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National Committees, 1937-1938 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


PS Mrs. Horace M. Jones, 215 Pelham Rd., Germantown, Pa. 
APPROVED SCHOOLS .Miss Katuarine Matruies, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn, 
CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss BrapLey SHELDON, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CONSERVATION ..................... Mrs. Avery Turner, 1706 Polk St., Amarillo, Texas. 
{AMERICAN INDIANS] ..............- Vice Chairman in Charge, Mrs. Richard Codman, Fair Oaks, Sacra- 


mento County, Calif. 
HALL MEMORY 
Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 485 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG.......Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Monticello, Ark. 
D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
Mrs. Raymonp G. KimseE 8910 Cicero Ave., Niles Center, 
D. A. R. MANUAL FOR CITIZEN- 
xe Mrs. Wm. J. Warp, 58 Bellevue Ave., Summ 


> ™ 2 if ree Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND....... Mrs. Josepu C. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa 
abies _.....Mrs. Smita H. STEBBINS, 590 East 19th’ St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU ..... Mars. Frepericx G. Jounson, 4036 Strong St., Riverside, Calif. 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS .......... Dr. Jean STEPHENSON, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 
GIRL HOME MAREMS................ Mrs. Lester S. Daniets, 58 Lowden Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH ............ Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 


JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS....... Mrs. Ratpu E. Wisner, 3730 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP ............... Under direction of Organizing Secretary General Mrs. Witttam H. 
Poucn, 135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y., and Miss 
Deane Van LanpincHaM, 2010 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
MEMORIAL CAROLINE SCOTT 


HARRISON LIAISON .......... _..Mrs. Watter L. Tosey, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MOTION PICTURE _....Mrs. Leon A. McIntire, 23 Georgian Road, Morristown, N. J. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 

PATRIOTIC EDUCATION .......... Mrs. Vinton Eart Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 

ton, ° 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ............ Mrs. Lut Spencer, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, 
PRESS RELATIONS ............... Mrs. JosepH E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Road, Summit, N. J. 
Sa os et Mrs. Harry K. Daucuerty, 315 W. Main St., Grove City, Pa. 
REAL DAUGHTERS ............. Mrs. Juttan McCurry, Bradwell Hall, Athens, Ga. 
ADVISORY Mr. Georce Wuitney Waite, National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
CREDENTIALS Mrs. Keyser Fry, 325 Douglass St., Reading, Pa. 
Mrs. Frank How.anp ParceELLs, 409 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Rosert J. JoHNsTON, Humboldt, Iowa. 
TRANSPORTATION Mrs. FietcHer Rutiepce, Apt. 15, 269 Ist Ave., Salt Lake 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 


) Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 

Mrs. Jutius Y. Tatmapce, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

FINANCE _Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

PRINTING ..Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
ART CRITICS Miss E. SoLtomons, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or 
inspected for conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 


“| John Trigg Moss, Parliamentarian, 


6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. William J. Hutchins... .. Berea, Kentucky 


Tue Berry SCHOOLS Miss Martha Berry......... Mount Berry, Georgia 
Buive Rivce INpustTRIAL SCHOOL .......Dr. George P. Mayo........Bris, Virginia 
Carr CreeK Community Center, Inc.....Mr. W. T. Francis _.. Carr Creek, Kentucky 
CRrOssNORE SCHOOL Dr. Mary Martin Sloop. .....Crossnore, North Carolina 
Mr. Lemuel Sanford ....... Marlborough, Massachusetts 
HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL........... Hindman, Kentucky 
Kate Duncan Smitu D. A. R. ScHOOL Mr. Wilson Evans.......... Grant, Alabama 
Lincotn Memortat UNiversity.......... Dr. Stewart W. McClelland. Harrogate, Tennessee 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE Miss Clemmie J. Henry Maryville, Tennessee 
MontTVERDE SCHOOL Vr. H. P. Carpenter Montverde, Florida 
NorRTHLAND COLLEGE Dr. J. D. Brownell. ......... Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT SCHOOL Mr. Glyn A. Morris.........Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE .....Dr. Raymond G. Clapp... ... Cleveland, Ohio 
Tamassee D. A. R. ScHoor ......Mr. Ralph H. Cain -Tamassee, South Carolina 
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The Approved Schools of the N.S. D. A. R. 


Mr. Robert M. Muir........Wichita, Kansas 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE...... Be. Springfield, Massachusetts 
Berea COLLEGE 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


AM, 


‘gs 


D. A. R. RITUAL 


The Third Edition has recently been published. The success and usefulness 


of this booklet has been universally recognized by Chapters. Copies are twenty- 
five cents each. Send orders to the Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R., 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


THE OFFICIAL LAY MEMBER MARKER 


This marker, of solid cast bronze, measures 714” 
in diameter. 

Marker comes complete with split lugs or 18” 
bronze stake. 


Write today for new low prices and your copy of 
our illustrated booklet of other official markers and 
tablets. 

NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


660-670 Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


— 
> 
n, D.C. 
n, D.C. 


Perfection in Flowers Since 1889 


MAKE LIFE 
LOVELY Dining Room of 

GUDE'S 

FLOWERS 


SMALL courtesies sweeten life— 


The 


Washington’s 


Smartest 
Restaurant | 


Where Internationally 


small courtesies like remembering 
to send your hostess a floral “bread- 
and-butter” offering; wiring a “Bon 
Voyage” floral basket; not forget- 


Famous Cuisine May 
ting the gracious gesture of a timely 


a be Enjoyed in an 
C -to-be-neg- 
orsage, and that never-to-be-neg fi Atmosphere of Rare 


lected remembrance to the sick 


Elegance. 
room. Put flowers back into your 
budget and “Make Life Lovely.” > = 1 
Flowers Delivered by our ot 
“Winged Mercury’’ to any 
City in the Civilized World A la Carte 
Service 


“It’s Fun to Wire Flowers” 


Sidney and His 


; Orchestra Play at Luncheon 


= 


co. 
Dinner 
1212 F Street, N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Telephone—NAtional 4276 
Member Florists’ Telegraph ee 
Delivery Association ho 
Call District 3000 
for Reservations 
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)HIO 


OREGON 


TG HONOR 
AND COMMEMORATI 


THE PIONEERS 


WHO SLEEP | 


Please write for Folder “‘M” 


METALCRAFTS 


EVANS & GEST STREETS CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OHIO 
Record Books 


MY KINSMEN Keep Record 


of Family groups and Ancestry Systematically. One 
Book $1.00, Work Sheets $.25 extra, Postage $.10. State 
if fora D. A. R. 


THEDA KORN GROSS 


W. Pike St Jackson Center, Ohio. 
> 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


RO 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Opposite United States Treasury 
ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


THE ROUND UP 


Pendleton, Oregon 


These are some of the Indians who beat the tom-toms 
and chant so weirdly at the Pendleton Round Up 


THE EPIC DRAMA 
OF THE WEST 


September 15-16-17, 1938 


OREGON 


CAMPBELL COURT HOTEL 
1115S. W. 11th Ave. Portland, Oregon 
Excellent Dining Room + Headquarters of the D. A. R. 


E. Jean Campsett, Manager 


OREGON 


Maps — Booklets — Information 
ABOUT 


OREGON 


In the Evergreen Playground 


Only the United States flag has ever officially 
flown over Oregon. The old Oregon Country 
became a part of the United States without con- 
quest and without purchase, by a vote of the 
settlers. 

Write to 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
824 S.W. 5th Avenue Portland, Oregon 


A.A. HOEHLING. . Vice President, General C l 
and Trust Officer 

P. HOLLINGSWORTH. ..Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 

Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 

E. HILDEBRAND........... Assistant Cashier 


NEW JERSEY 


ARTHUR TIETENBERG 


Montclair New Jersey 
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6TOWN 
Grave and 
; 
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nally 
May 
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Rare 
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Presidential 
Dining Room of 


The 


Washington’s 


Smartest 


Restaurant 


‘Where Internationally 
Famous Cuisine May 
be Enjoyed in an 
Atmosphere of Rare 
Elegance. 


| 
A la Carte 
Service 


Sidney and His 
Orchestra Play at Luncheon 


Call District 3000 
for Reservations 


OHIO 


HISTORIC SITE MARKERS 


MAL GED ARTHUR GLA 


S14 


Bronze tablets for historic sites, memorial pur- 
poses, grave markers and the official D. A. R. 
markers. Special prices quoted to D. A. R. chap- 
ters. Prompt and efficient service. 
Write today for prices and your copy of 
our new 24-page illustrated catalog. 
No obligation, of course 


NEWMAN BROS., INC. 
666 W. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, Ohio 


NEW YORK CITY 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


of the Quarterly “AMERICANA”’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


OHIO 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 


Write for prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 
NEW JERSEY 


The Oldest Established Printing House in Montclair 


211 Glenridge Avenue 


RUTAN’S PRINT SHOP 


Montclair, N. J. 
Phone 2-0280 


The House of Distinctive Printing and Engraving 
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In the following organizations — 


EVERY MEMBER” 


is a subscriber to the magazine 
issued by the Society 


<> © 


NATIONAL FEDERATION BusINEss 


AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
(“‘Independent Woman''’— magazine title) 


NaTIONAL AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY 


NaTIONAL TrAveL 


‘oa 


Junton Leacus—and Many Others! 


In the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution ons iy 
ONLY ONE OUT OF EVERY FIFTEEN MEMBERS” oa 
4 is a subscriber to the magazine 


a of you think this is the fault of the magazine won't you tell us how 


you believe we could improve it? 


If you think this may be someone else’s fault won't you see what 


you can do about that? 
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Editor's Office — Mrs. Keyes Speaking 


Is Mrs. Keyes busy? I just wondered——” 


I hear this so often that it has occurred to me you might be interested in hearing what a typical day is 
like for your editor. (I don’t mean one of the days when the magazine is being made up—those are 
far more hectic. I mean just an ordinary one.) 


By nine o’clock she is at her desk. The telephone does not begin to ring until half past, and the 
mail does not come in until ten; so usually she can get a head start on dictation before interruptions 
begin. At least she tries, for she dislikes to leave any important letter unanswered for more than 
twenty-four hours. But some of them require a certain amount of research—the files must be 
searched, or the stacks of the library, or the records of the society—and all this takes time. Some 
of the letters are very long; some of them are almost illegible. Nevertheless, they all merit and receive 
attention. It is part of an editor’s work to see that they get it. 

The telephone rings. The printer is on the wire. He would like to consult the editor, if he could, 
immediately. Several important questions have arisen. He is not sure she will like the new paper; 
one of the cuts she has marked “must” did not reproduce well; a feature article is half a page too long 
to fit into its allotted space. Could she see him at ten-thirty? She could, of course. 


The telephone rings again. A would-be contributor is on the wire. Could he come in and talk to the 
editor about an article he has written which he believes would interest her? Well, he could, but it 
would really be better if he would send the article first and let her read it and consider it. Then 
if it seems suited to the magazine’s needs, she will be glad to discuss it with him, provided it needs 
any revision. 

The author is hard to convince. He is sure that if he could just come in and see the editor he 
could explain certain features much better than he could write about them. She has to be firm 
because he is one of the many who do not seem willing to trust their manuscripts to the mail, and if 
she talked with them all, she would do nothing else. But it takes her fifteen minutes to assuage 
him and reassure him. By that time the printer is there, and before he has left, a caller who is to 
be in Washington just one day has come in. She needs to see the editor about the magazine situatior 
in her locality, which is perplexing to her. She thinks a conference would be helpful. 


The editor thinks so, too, and the conference takes place, which proves mutually beneficial. Bu 
by the time it is over, the morning is over, too. So the editor opens up the lunch she has brought wit! 
her and tries to read through at least one manuscript while she eats it. Meanwhile she answers the 
telephone. No, she really doesn’t feel she could sponsor a table at a subscription dinner given by ar 
organization of which she is not a member. No, > is sorry but she doesn’t see how she could go or 
the advisory board of another. Yes, she will be glad to see Mrs. X, who is a state regent and als 
an old friend, at four. Yes, she will be glad to see Miss Sharp, who is a reporter and another olc 
friend, at five— 

She looks up from the telephone and observes that the doorway is blocked by a determined womar 
whom the editor recognizes as an acquaintance she has not seen for ten years and whom she knev 
only slightly then. This woman now wants a job, though she does not seem to have many qualification: 
for filling one. She is still there when the state regent, whom the editor wants very much to see an 
needs to see, comes in; and the closing bell is ringing just as the reporter arrives. But closing bell 
mean nothing to her. She believes the editor has some news for her and she intends to get it. Thi 
editor has been a reporter herself and she knows how it is. So at last the reporter leaves, satisfied 


The editor gathers up some of the manuscripts which she has not had time to read and puts then 
in a big envelope to take home. There is no one left in the building now except the watchman 
who bids her a cheery goodnight. It is dark outside but the editor enjoys the walk home; and afte 
it the quiet of her own little room is welcome to her. She puts on a fresh house dress and comfortabl 
slippers, lights the reading lamp, and sits down in an easy chair, with the manuscripts on a tabl 
beside her, intending to read them all. Presently she realizes that she is staring at words without reall; 
seeing them. She is so tired that they make no sense. So she goes to bed, discouraged because she ha 
yyy omy so little during the day, hoping that the next day she will be able to do more an 

lo it better. 


As she lies down in her big four-poster, a quotation which she has not heard for many years come 
crowding into the foreground of her consciousness. She repeats it to herself in the darkness: 


“T do the best I know how—the very best I can. I mean to keep doing so until the end. If th 
end brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to anything. If the end bring 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no difference.” * 


Unexpectedly sustained, immeasurably comforted, she turns over and goes to sleep. 


* Speeches, Letters, and Writings of Abraham Lincoln. 1832-1865. 
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